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others, despair of accomplishing an equally 
thorough if not altogether complete catalogue 
such as I suggest need not enter into the 
calculation as a deterrent. If a work is never 
to be begun unless it can be finished in a 
complete manner, there are many existing 
which would never have been commenced, 
but which by means of two, three, or four 
editions have been brought to completion 
and have become standard authorities. 

I remember once wanting to know if a 
portrait—painted or engraved—existed of a 


4. — | person in whom I was interested. I consulted 


every catalogue and list which 1 could find. 


Blanche Fane— Location of Theatre —Greek Pronunciation Also | went to every portrait dealer in Lon- 


—Morsay, or Count Marsay—** There, but for the grace of | don. but all without success. One dealer I 
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| visited, an old man who lived in a small street 


at the back of Leicester Square, when I asked 
him why the dealers who had all the know- 
ledge on the subject did not do as I now 


| suggest, very significantly put his finger to 


| his forehead and said, “ Here is my catalogue, 


Daughters —Stonehenge — Lay Canon—Author of Verses | x t A 
| you and be lost forever. Why don’t you write 


Wanted—Disguise of Man as Woman—Whitgift's Hos- 
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PAINTED AND ENGRAVED PORTRAITS. 

A FEW years ago the Editor of ‘N. & Q’ 
most kindly inserted for me a list of 
wants by the literary man, one amongst 
them being a catalogue of portraits of Eng- 
lish, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh persons. Since 
that time, in my very promiscuous reading I 
have noticed that hardly a week has passed 
without the question having been asked, “ Is 
there a portrait of ——-?” There are several 
printed and MS. catalogues and lists of 
painted and engraved portraits, but, so far 
as | am aware, they have never been brought 
together into one comprehensive catalogue. 
I cannot see that this is an impossibility ; on 
the contrary, I am of opinion that half a 
dozen zealous competent workers could com- 
pile such a catalogue from existing materials 
in a comparatively moderate period of time. 
There are difficulties in the way, no doubt, 
but when we see accomplished in such tho- 
rough and complete manner works like the 
*D.N.B., the H.E.D.,’ the ‘ E.D.D.,’ J. Fos- 
ter’s works, Chester's ‘ Westminster Abbey 
Registers, Hennessy’s *Rep. Ang.’ and his 
still unpublished list of all the clergy of 
England from the earliest times, and many 


sir.” “But,” I said, “it is surely very selfish 
to the world to —_ all your knowledge of 
portraits to yourself, and so let it die with 


it all down during your leisure, and leave it 


for the benefit of your successors?” “ Well, 
| you see, sir,” he replied, “it is diamond cut 


diamond in my trade, and we must first look 
to ourselves for a living.” But if that argu- 
ment is to be admitted for ever as the rule, a 
comprehensive catalogue can never be forth- 
coming. 

I will mention a few authorities. For 
engraved portraits there are Ames, Jos. ; 
Bromley ; Daniel (his recent catalogue) ; 
Evans ; Granger, J.; Jerdon and Stebbings ; 
Lodge ; Noble; Pinkerton, John (Scotch) ; 
Ricraft ; British Museum Print-Room Cata- 
logue ; British Museum (Musgrave’s alpha- 
betical list in the Addl. MSS.) ; Hope Collec. 
tion (Oxford; has this a catalogue yet?) ; 
the Caulfield (James), Richardson, Rodd, and 
Wheatley (H. B.) collections. For pain 
portraits there are ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ (as 
mentioned in the several biographies) ; three 
exhibitions of national portraits (on loan), 
South Kensington Museum, catalogues ; 
National Portrait Gallery catalogue ; Royal 
Academy catalogues ; the voluminous memo- 
randa made by the late Sir George Scharf on 
the portraits in several of the private collec- 
tions in England. I presume that the owners 
of those portraits would give their permis- 
sion to have them catalogued, as they and 
others have done in regard to their MSS. 
for the Historical MSS. Commission. There 
are printed lists of several of these private 
collections, which can be purchased at any 
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time in the public market. Accounts of 
many private collections were published in 
the Atheneum some years ago. 

I have merely thrown out this suggestion, 
in the hope that some young, energetic, 
zealous men, each with a thorough knowledge 
of the subject, will imbibe the idea and com- 
bine to carry it into effect, and in due time 
produce such a catalogue up to 1900, in 
alphabetical order, as will supersede all 
others, and be not only the admiration of the 
world, but England’s example to it to go and 
do likewise, for not one country in Europe 
now possesses such a work, so far as I know. 

C. Mason, 

29, Emperor’s Gate, 8.W. 

{Has not Mr. Mason omitted one of the most 
useful and important of all authorities, Chaloner 
Smith’s ‘ British Mezzotinto Portraits’ 7] 


COMEDY. 

BuRLESQUE, satire, farce, and genuine 
poetry also, may be seen in Aristophanes, the 
oldest writer of comedy. Perhaps all the 
other known great writers of comedy have 
studied their predecessors, and borrowed 
something from them. Plautus and Terence 
took much from their Greek originals. It 
is impossible to say how much, since those 
originals are lost. Even Shakspeare is in- 
debted to others. He has taken something 
from Sidney, Spenser, Marlow, Daniel, Ben 
Jonson, and perhaps other of his contempo- 
raries. Sir Charles Sedley, in his play o 
‘Bellamira,’ has adapted the ‘Eunuch’ o 
Terence, and has proved himself an adapter 
of the better kind ; for he has kept quite to 
the level of his model, and has himself shown 
originality and wit, as in the scene between 
Merryman and Thisbe, which, so far as I know, 
is original, and seems to have suggested a 
scene in Congreve’s ‘Way of the World,’ 
between Mirabell and Millamant. I do 
not know why Prof. Morley in his ‘First 
Sketch of English Literature’ should have 
said that Sedley died about 1728. There is 
a letter of Steele to Pope, dated 1712, in 
which Sedley’s death is mentioned.* Moliére, 
as is well known, borrowed largely, and im- 
»yroved almost everything which he touched. 
Vycherley owes something to Moliére, but 
he nevertheless is both witty and original. 
If Congreve has surpassed Wycherley, he 
has also imitated him. Congreve’s Witwould 
clearly is a copy of Dapperwit. Congreve 
remembered in addition the works of other 
predecessors. Bluffe, in the ‘Old Bachelor,’ 


(* According to the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ Sedley died 
20 August, 1701.) 


takes his beating just as Bobadil and Pistol] 
did. Sir Joseph Wittol, in the same play, 
almost echoes the words of Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek, “I knew ’twas IJ, for many do call me 
fool.” Farquhar also seems to have remem- 
bered the words of Sir Andrew. Serub’s 
knowledge that others were talking of him 
because “they laughed so consumedly ” js 
surely a reminiscence of the foolish knight. 
I do not know whether it has been noticed 
that the plot of Sheridan’s ‘School for 
| Scandal’ seems to be founded on the follow- 
|ing passage from Congreve’s ‘Way of the 
World.’ Fainall speaks: “ Now I remember, 
I wonder not why they were weary of you: 
last night was one of their cabal nights. They 
have them three times a week, and meet by 
turns at one another's apartments, where 
they come together like the coroner's inquest 
to sit upon the murdered reputations of the 
week.” Corneille’s ‘Menteur,’ itself for the 
most part a translation, has been translated, or 
adapted, by Foote. Everything which is good 
in Foote’s play has been taken from that of 
Corneille. Racine’s comedy of ‘ Les Plaideurs,’ 
altered from Aristophanes, seems to me a 
somewhat dull work. Regnard certainly has 
produced one good comedy, ‘ Le Joueur,’ and 
as certainly has produced several mediocre 
plays. His ‘ Retour Imprévu’ is an obvious 
imitation of the ‘ Mostellaria’ of Plautus. 
As is well known, the ‘ Barber of Seville’ 
of Beaumarchais is founded on Moliére’s 
‘Sicilien.’ It has been said that the * Amants 
Magnifiques’ suggested almost all the come- 
dies of Marivaux. I do not remember these 
comedies, though I think that I once ex- 
amined them, and found the above remark 
to be true ; but I know that one of the novels 
of Marivaux is written on a theme similar to 
that of Moliére’s play. The theme, however, 
is a favourite one in fiction ; and many other 
plays and novels, such as Octave Feuillet’s 
*Roman d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre,’ have 
the same leading idea. 

Shakspeare’s plays have been sometimes 
separated into two classes only, into tragedies 
and comedies. Those works of fancy ‘The 
Tempest’ and ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
might be differently classed. And of other 
plays many have so much poetry in them 
that they can hardly be considered comedies 
sure and simple. Perhaps ‘The Merry 


Vives of Windsor’ is the only pure comedy 
that he has written. It is certainly the only 
one among his greater works. The inferior 
‘Taming of the Shrew’ may be thought a 
pure comedy, and, with the exception of the 
part relating to Christopher Sly, with some- 
what besides which can be recognized as 
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Shakspeare’s own, there was no need of a 
Shakspeare to write it. The other great 
comedies are poetical comedies ; and of these 
‘Twelfth Night,’ ‘As You Like It, ‘The 
Merchant of Venice, and ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing’ may be thought the chief. Of 
these the last is the least agreeable. ‘ Twelfth 
Night’ and ‘Much Ado about Nothing’ are 
frequently lauded as the two great comedies 
of Shakspeare, and of the two the latter 
is sometimes the more highly esteemed. I 
confess that I cannot see why it should be 
so. ‘Twelfth Night’ appears to me to be 
the most charming work in the world ; and 
not even ‘ Macbeth’ or ‘The Tempest’ stands 
higher in my estimation. But the other 
comedy, I think, has been overpraised. It 
is more on a level with ‘ All’s Well that Ends 
Well, with the important exception that 
there is no character so good in it as Parolles. 
Benedick is more flippant than witty. 
Beatrice is vulgar. Claudio’s coarse lan- 
guage towards Hero, whom he suspects of 
infidelity on very slight grounds, is ungentle- 
manly. His levity, not only when he hears 
of her reported death, but also after he knows 
that his accusation has been proved false, is 
disgusting. The humour of Dogberry, such 
as it is, consists entirely in misplacement of 
words and confusion of ideas. There is a 
vast difference between Dogberry and Shak- 
speare’s higher creations in comedy, such as 
alstaff, Master Slender, Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek, and Parolles. Although Shakspeare 
has made a comedy of ‘ Measure for Measure’ 
the story is fitter for tragedy ; and the novel 
of Cinthio from which the play came is 
tragic. [sabella’s character seems to be more 
amiable and natural in the novel than in the 
play. Her virtue, as Shakspeare has de- 
lineated it, is very capricious, if not repul- 
sive. When she believes that her brother 
has been executed by order of Angelo, she 
can actually plead for the life of Angelo 
more readily than she did for that of her 
brother. For the reproach of Lucio un- 
doubtedly was just :— 
If you should need a pin 

You could not with more tame a tongue desire it. 
And, had it not been for Lucio, she would 
have left her brother to his fate without a 
word more. In the novel she pleads for the 
life of Angelo, notwithstanding the death of 
her brother ; but, as he was then her husband, 
there was some reason for her doing so. 

Moliére was an accomplished verse-maker, 
and possessed as much taste as wit and 
humour. His art, too, in dramatic construc- 
tion probably was heightened by his experi- 
ence as an actor. But, unlike Shakspeare, he 


| 


| 


| 


never rose above the region of pure comedy. 
His natural element, I think, was farce. ‘ Le 
Mariage Forcé’ is the most exquisite of 
farces. ‘L’Ecole des Femmes’ with Arnolphe 
and Horace is like ‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor’ with Falstaff and Ford. But Shak- 
speare plays on many strings, and Moliére on 
one string. 

The Duke of Buckingham’s ‘ Rehearsal’ 
is a comedy written somewhat after the 
manner of Aristophanes. As is well known, 
Sheridan’s ‘Critic’ is an imitation of it. 
Sneer is very like Smith, Dangle somewhat 
like Johnson, and Puff like Bayes; and 
the burlesque plays rehearsed have a simi- 
larity. Gay’s ‘ Beggar's Opera’ may be con- 
sidered a comedy. It is very witty and very 
wicked. It makes a jest of crime, and at the 
same time tends to set men against men. 
Probably it was altogether written by Gay, 
though it is above his average. But Gay was 
a follower of Swift and Pope, and the in- 
fluence of Swift appears to be discernible in 
it. So perhaps the play was in some measure 
the work of that stronger author, though not 
actually written by him. Pope says that the 
lay was Gay’s own writing, but acknow- 
= that he and Swift gave now and then 
a correction, or a word or two of advice. 


| This interference may or may not have 


had a great effect on the character of the 
whole play. One does not know. Fielding’s 
‘Jonathan Wild’ must have been suggested 
by the ‘Beggar’s Opera.’ Peachum is like 
Jonathan Wild; and there are other simi- 
larities. Gay may be easily credited with 
the whole authorship, without the aid of his 
powerful friends, of the inferior sequel, 
‘Polly. It is somewhat surprising that, 
whilst Goldsmith’s worse comedy holds 
»ossession of the stage, his better is banished 
~~ it. But there is at least one awkward 
situation in ‘TheGood-natured Man’; and this 
may be the reason why it is no longer played. 
With their indubitable humour and some- 
times excellent character-drawing, such as 
that of Croaker, there are such manifest 
absurdities in both of Goldsmith’s comedies 
that neither readers nor spectators can per- 
suade themselves that the plays are repre- 
sentations of real life. Sheridan has none of 
these absurdities ; and his comedies are more 
consistent with nature. E. YARDLEY. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 

‘A Fictitious Scene “ HAMLer.”’— 
Under this title a pamphlet has been issued 
by a well-informed Russian critic, Mr. 8. G. 

. Moskalenko (St. Petersburg, office of the 
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Theatre and Art), in which he demonstrates 
at length that the scene where Hamlet and 
his companions encounter Fortinbras and his 
army (Act IV. sc. iv.)is spurious. It is argued 
that Hamlet, bound then for England, could 
not possibly have met Fortinbras on any 
Danish plain. Again, the Danish ambas- 
sadors had scarcely two days before returned 
to King Claudius with assurances of peace 
from Fortinbras’s uncle, the aged King of 
Norway, and in that time the nephew could 
not have so far advanced his expedition 
against the Poles. Discussing Hamlet’s 
soliloquy, Mr. Moskalenko quotes the lines 
While, to my shame, I see 

The imminent death of twenty thousand men, &c., 
and asks, “ What is shameful for Hamlet in 
this?” 

It is not possible, nor would it be fair, 
to reproduce all the arguments in Mr. Mos- 
kalenko’s work. It is worth observing that 
the following foot-note occurs in the Oxford 
and Cambridge edition of ‘ Hamlet’ :— 

“ Enter Hamlet, Rosencrantz, &c. The whole of 
this portion of the scene is wanting in the Folio. It 
was probably omitted on account of the extreme 
length of the play, and as not helping on the 
action. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill. 


‘As You Like [rt,’ IIL. ii. 204-7.— 

**Good my complexion ! dost thou think, though 
I am caparisoned like a man, | have a doublet 
and hose in my disposition?” 
The explanation commonly given of “Good 
my complexion !”—that Rosalind appeals 
to her complexion not to betray her—is not 
in keeping with the situation. What was 
Rosalind afraid of betraying? Not her love 
for Orlando. No one could read the play 
and suppose Celia to be in ignorance of 
this. At the mention of the chain about 
the unknown lover’s neck (1. 190), the thought 


mation she is trying to gain, and in this 
light we must interpret the speech. “Good 
my complexion !” is a hurried expression and 
very much condensed. “Good” (as often in 
Shakespeare) is here used without the name 
of the person addressed—“ Good (Celia, who 
art of) my complexion (a woman, and there- 
fore of like impatience), dost thou think,” &e. 
“My complexion ” virtually takes the place 
of “Celia” understood, so that “ Good my 
complexion !” is the address. As elsewhere, 
“complexion” here means temperament, or 
“disposition” (a woman’s disposition), which 
Rosalind uses as a synonymous term. Rosa- 
lind’s argument is that the mere fact of her 
being dressed like a man cannot change her 
woman's disposition, and she appeals to the 
woman in Celia to sympathize with her im- 
patience. E. Merron Dey. 
St. Louis. 


‘Romeo anp [. i. 234-5.— 

Tis the way to cal hers (exquisit) in question more, 
‘irst Folio. 

The multitudinous comments of editors of 
the text of Shakespeare’s plays often make 
a considerable effort necessary in order to 
regard absolutely de novo a passage which has 
been the subject of their operations or dis- 
cussions. Yet this is probably what textual 
criticism at the present day most calls for. 
Prof. Dowden, in his excellent edition of this 
play, has adequately responded to the call 
in the case of “with beautie dies her store” 
(I. i. 222) by explaining “ her store” to mean 
“ beauty’s store,” and thus at one stroke 
dispelled a cloud of conjecture which ought 
never to have been allowed to gather. He 
seems to me, however, to have failed to give 
the true interpretation of the sentence at the 
head of this note, from resting content with 
a slight variation of previous renderings. 
Though he sees that the parentheses require 


comes to Rosalind that he may be Orlando. 
That she could not hope to control her 
colour, note Celia’s remark (1. 191), “ Change | 
you colour?” This in itself should be | 
enough to lose the case for the usual ex- | 
planation of this crux. After the change of | 
colour had once betrayed her—supposing | 
anything could thereby be revealed to Celia 
not known to her before—is it reasonable | 
to assert that she would then make an appeal | 
to her complexion not to betray her ? 
Rosalind, in a perfect fever of impatience, | 
is coaxing Celia to divulge the name of the | 
unknown lover. This speech is addressed | 
to Celia. Rosalind has no thought of her- | 
self or of caution with her dearest friend ; | 


her mind is fixed entirely upon the infor- | 


explanation, to treat them merely as “marks 
of parenthesis” scarcely advances the matter. 
Now, here and there in old literature we 
come across a peculiar use of parentheses, of 
which as pated an example as any may be 
found in ‘All’s Well that Ends Well, III. ii. 
62-3, “but in such a (then) I write a Never,” 
where the parentheses evidently stand for 
quotation marks. So, if we modernize the 
passage under consideration, we should read, 
“Tis the way to call hers ‘exquisite’ in 
question more”; that is, “If I follow your 
advice and examine other beauties, the result 
will be that it will not suffice to say that she 
is ‘rich in beauty’: ‘exquisite’ will be the 
only appropriate epithet for her beauty, 
which the examination you recommend will 
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show to surpass the others.” The felicity of 
the language depends upon the relation of 
“exquisite” to “question,” the latter being 
the process by which the applicability of the 
former will be established. 

Atrrep E. THIsevron. 


‘Kine Joun,’ IL. i. 574.— 

Commodity, the bias of the world, 

The world, who of itself is peised well, 

Made to run even upon even ground, 

Till this advantage, this vile-drawing bias, 

This sway of motion, this Commodity, 

Makes it take head from all inditferency, 

From all direction, purpose, course, intent. 
Compare Bacon, ‘ Essays,’ ‘Of Wisdom for a 
Man’s Self,’ xxiii. : (Bad servants) “set a bias 
upon the bowl of their own petty ends and 
envies, to the overthrow of their master’s 
great and important affairs.” The parallel 
is not noted in any edition which I have 
seen. Percy 


‘As You Like It,’ IL. vii. 53-7 (9 S. vi. 
364; vii. 22).— 
Hee, that a Foole doth very wisely hit, 
Doth very foolishly, although he smart 
Seeme senselesse of the bob. If not, 
The Wise-mans folly is anathomiz’d 
Euen by the squandring glances of the foole. 
Folio. 
Dr. Spence has doubtless overlooked the 
fact that in the Folio there is a period after 


in the biography of the latter, contributes to 
the New Church Magazine for April some 
personal recollections of the poet. These 
may serve as a useful supplement to the not 
wholly adequate appreciation displayed by 
his biographer of irene indebtedness to 
the teachings of Emanuel Swedenborg. In 
the May issue of the same periodical the Rev. 
A. E. Beilby purposes to appraise Patmore 
from the Swedenborgian 
Cuarces HIGHAM. 


May Day May Butter tn 1490.—Two 
extracts from the ‘Malleus Maleficarum ’ 
(c. 1490 2), fo. 70 b, 89 :— 


1. “* Astutiam diaboli quis explicare potest ? Novi 
illos in quadam societate constitutos qui, dum tem- 
pore May butirum maycum comedere affectarent, 
eis in itinere existentibus et in prato circa tor- 
rentem consedentibus, unus ex eis quo pacto cum 
demone per antea sive tacito sive expresso inito, 
dixit, ‘Ego optimum butirum maycum procurabo.’ 
Et statim depositis vestimentis et torrentem intrans 
non stando sed sedendo contra aque fluxum dorsum 
vertebat. Et ceteris conspicientibus ipse dum 
certa verba protulisset et aquam manibus post 
tergum movisset, post paululum butirum formatum 
ad modum quo villanw tempore May vendere in 
foro solent in magna quantita[te]apportavit. Etaliis 
gustantibus optimum fuisse butirum affirmarunt.” 

2. “In partibus Suevie plurimum practicatur 
quod prima die May ante ortum solis mulieres 
villane exeunt et ex silvis vel arboribus deferunt 
ramos de salicibus vel alios frondes et ad modum 
cireuli plectentes in introitu stabuli suspendunt, 
asserentes quod per integrum annum jumenta 


“bob.” It may not be considered as doing 
any particular violence to grammatical form 


to allow this punctuation to remain, although 
the colon has been generally adopted. 

I cannot but think that Mr. Hotcompe 
InctEBy fails to discriminate between his 
paraphrase, “ pretend not to notice the hit,” 
and “seem senseless of the bob.” The “ wise 
man” does notice the hit, and, by joining in 
the laugh, seems senseless of it—unhurt by it. 
Again, Mr. INGLEBy says, “the fool will lay 
their folly bare by his squandering glances 
to the company.” 


contains nothing about “to the company,” 
with the implied subsequent and special 
appeal. This is all one general statement of 
the effect of a fool’s gibes. This very “bob” 
is one of the “squandering glances.” The 


meaning to be taken is a unit—that the | 


safety of the wise man lies in good-humoured 
indifference and apparent insensibility where 
the licensed jester has “liberty withal, as 
large a charter as the wind.” 

E. Merton Dey. 


PATMORE AND Swepensorc.— Mr. Henry 
Septimus Sutton, from whose correspondence 
with Coventry Patmore some selections appear 


| morbos expellerent. 


The text, however, reads | 
“is anatomized,” not will be anatomized, and | 


cuncta illesa a maleticis remanent et preservantur ; 


hoc quidem remedium secundum opinionem illorum 


qui dicunt vana vanis contundere posse, non esset 
iilicitam ; sic nec etiam qui per carmina ignota 
Sed sine offensione precedendo 
| dicamus quod si prima die vel secunda mulier vel 
| quicunque egrediatur, non habens respectum ad 
| solis occasum vel ortum, colligit herbas te aut 
| ramos, cum oratione dominica aut simbolo tidei, 
suspendit illa super hostium stabuli, bona fide, 
committens effectum divine voluntati, non erit 
reprehensibilis.” 
W. C. B. 


| Eprraru LaBourpin 
Baskisu.* — Composed soon after noon on 
23 April, after laying flowers on Shakspere’s 
yzrave :— 

| Jesusen izena gatik, ez otoi! lagun ona, 

Ez phalaz idok ak hemen zerratu den erhautsa ! 

Benedicatu harri hek gupidets dituena, 

Ta bedi ene hezurren higitzen maradica ! 

Epwarp Spencer DonGson. 


“Txnam.”—The 7imes is not to be congratu- 
lated on its press-reading of Oriental words. 
In its issue of 12 April we have, speaking of 
the Koja murders in Bombay, “the seces- 

* Basquish was the English equivalent in Shak- 
spere’s day of French Basque, Castilian Bascuence. 
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sionists contending that so far from his being | _ P. 199, 1. 6 from bottom, for “Chaplain” read 
entitled to tribute as the 48th Jnam, there | C4p/a. 


» 212, 1. 22, for “ 1778” read 1771. 
were only 12 /nams." The Arabic in’dm| 319° after “ Ross” insert Roxburgh W., son of 
means “a present, gratuity. The word] py. iW. Roxburgh, died 2th September, 1781, aged 


intended is /mdam, “a spiritual guide” (see | 4 months and 20 days. 
Yule-Burnell, ‘ Hobson-Jobson,’ s.v. ‘ Imaum’). P. 215, 1. 20, for “* 1789” read 7798. 

W. CROoKE. P. 219, omit the paragraph about Col. Harris ; he 
was not buried in the church. 

P. 221, 1. 17, for “1834” read 
Lorus axp Lorans.—I suppose] 18, for's read 
most of your readers have heard of the IP. 226, after 1. 25, insert these words :—F’. (, 8, 
mysterious circulation of cakes of meal and | Ni i//, and A.D.C. to the Queen. Lieutenans 
of brass “lotahs” (little dishes or plates ty Colonel F. S. _ Then comes the word Stephenson, 
before the Indian Mutiny. It is about time | For “ Renard” read Renanx, and for “ Croon” read 
that we knew what these last-named articles | ~‘p 
precisely were. By many they have been | eldest son of David and Ann Yale; this Ann was 
supposed to be the “lotus,” or Egyptian water- | the daughter of a Bishop of Durham, but not of 
lily. In his ‘Competition Wallah’ Sir George | Bishop Morton. Elihu Vale married only once, 
Trevelyan tells of representation of the |S, Catherive Hynmers at St. Mary's, For 
‘Siege of Delhi’ at Astley’s, in which a person | >) a-cneiutance of his later yeas. The store of 
likea cross between a Druid and a Jew pedlar Yale's violent temper, and of the mansionghtes of 
was handing about lotus flowers as a signal | his groom, is without historical foundation. — [i 
for revolt. “This slight verbal error,” he | rests solely upon the statement made by Hamilton, 
says, “of lotus flowers for brass lotahs was | the interloper, who was deeply prejudiced against 
pardonable, shared as it was by the most the Company and its servants. The reader is 


Langton House, Charlton Kings. 


imaginative and Oriental of England’s states- referred to Anderson’s ‘ English in Siam’ for fur 
men.” I see that these same flowers are still 
being handed about in a most unpardonable 
manner in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ (‘ Canning,’ vol. viii. p. 416), “ Lotus 
tlowers sent from regiment to regiment.” The 
initials K.C.S.I. at the end of the author's 
name suggest an acquaintance with India 
difficult to reconcile with such a slatternly 
error as the above. Joun WILLcock. 
Lerwick. 


Mrs. Penny’s ‘Fort St. Georce.’—I shall 
be greatly obliged if you will allow me to 
make in ‘ N. & Q.’ the following corrections of 
errors in the ‘ History of Fort St. George’ :— 

P. 66, note. The Madras European Regiment was 
the second regiment in the Company’s service. The 
Lombay Regiment was the first. There is no 
authority for the statement that Bernadotte was a 


private in the regiment. | 


P. 79, note, 1. 5, for “circa” read aged. A more | 
generally received account of St. George's, Blooms- | 
vury, is that it was dedicated to God in honour of 
the king. 

P. 112, 1. 10, for “ privates” read pirates. 

P. 127, L. 13 from bottom, for “to” read +e. 

P. 132, last line, for “‘ rendition ” read surrender. 

P. 147, last line of note, for “1750” read 

In the map facing p. 152, for “Church Street” | 
read James Street. 

P. 162, l. 2 from bottom, and p. 168, L. 13, for 
** 1759” read 1758. 

P. 183, 8, for “1750” read 7758-9, 

P. 198, L. 7 from bottom, for “‘ Bowney” read 
Powney. 

P. 194, L. 14 from bottom, for “ Heriod” read | 
Heriot. | 

P. 197, L. 1, for “ de” read and, 


| Evidently 
| word “cronge” is stated to be obsolete and 
lrare. The definition, “A hilt or handle,” is 


ther information regarding this notable Governor. 

P. 235, 1. 11, for “* 1755" read 774. On his return 
to England George Pigot purchased an Irish peerage 
in the manner then in vogue. 
On the same page, 27, for “Guindy” read 
St. Thomas's Mount. 

Frank Penny. 

Fort St. George. 
“ Crone.”—I find this word in the catalogue 
of a sale at Tollesbury Farm, Stebbing, Essex, 
| in 1842. Lot 5 consists of “Pitch bar and 


dung crong.” The following lot includes 
|“ Pitchfork, 2 short ditto and dung ditto.” 
“crong” and “fork” stand for 
different implements. In the ‘H.E.D.’ the 


borrowed from Halliwell. Only a single 
instance of the actual use of the word was 
known to the editor. It is taken from Har- 
rison’s ‘ England’ (1577), and runs as follows: 
“The people go......into their fens and marises 
with - spits, which they dash here and 
there vp to the verie cronge into the ground.” 
Probabl y some of your readers acquainted 
with farming in the Eastern counties can tell 
us precisely what a crong is,and whether the 
word is used in more than one sense. 
Joun T. Kemp. 


CoRONATION OF QuEEN Victoria. — I can 
just remember a little book in square 12mo, 
published in 1838, giving an account of this 
ceremony. There were in it some whole-page 
engravings, printed in colours, representing 


the Queen going from the robing-room in 


— 
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the Abbey, the coronation, and the State 
carriages of the ambassadors—equipages, as 
they used to be styled ; and that of Marshal 
Soult was the most splendid. This must now 
be a very scarce book. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Easter Monpay at HaLiaton, Leicester- 
saireE.—The following excerpt is from the 
Standard of 8 April. As no account of this 
custom has appeared in ‘N,. & Q.,’ I send it 
for publication :— 


“From time immemorial a most extraordinary 
custom has been observed on Easter Mondays at 
Hallaton, in Leicestershire, and to-day is to be no 
exception to the general rule. In order to retain to 
the parish a piece of ground left in the good old 
days the villagers have to indulge in the doubtful 
pleasure of a game of bottle picking. But before 
they can begin to play certain preliminaries have 
to be gone through. Two large meat pies and two 
dozen penny loaves have to be coneehiod for. The 
real fun, from an onlooker’s point of view, then 
begins. A large wooden bottle, bound round with 
iron rims, and containing ale, is thrown on the 
ground for the men of the neighbouring village of 
Medbourne to try and wrestle from the Hallatonian 
grasp. It is hardly necessary to add that the 
struggle is invariably provocative of a good many 
casualties. When the battle has been won, the 
victors drink the contents of the bottle. The bottle 
to be used to-day has done duty for close upon half 
a century.” 


Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. | 


H. S. AsHBEE. (See 9" S. vi. 121, 176, 358, | 
494.)—It may be worth placing on record 
that a water-colour drawing by Sir J. D. 
Linton, lot 26 at Christie's on 30 March, 
entitled ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman, seated, in 
his Library,’ represented the late Mr. H. 8. 
Ashbee. The picture was purchased by Mr. | 
Atkins for five guineas. W. Roserts. 

47, Lansdowne Gardens, S8.W. 


_ Erymovocy or “Craw-craw.”—I see that 
in the ‘N.E.D.’ this pathological term (the | 
name of a skin disease) is said to be “appa- | 
rently” a Dutch-Negro name, from Dutch 
kraauw, scratch. This may be correct ; but 
a different—and to my mind more plausible— 
derivation is given by an eminent authority, 
Dr. Thomas Winterbottom, in his ‘Account 
of the Present State of Medicine among the 
Native Africans of Sierra Leone,’ 1803, vol. ii. 
p. 164. The quotation is as follows :— 
“Kra-kra is an Ebo word, corrupted from kva 
thra, which signifies the itch. Although every 
nation on the coast distinguishes this disease by a 
peculiar name, yet the term kra-kra pervades the 
whole. It has been produced, probably, from the 
West Indies, where Ebo slaves are held in the 
highest estimation ; hence it is likely their language 
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should predominate, and give origin to many cant 
phrases in those islands.” 

1 may explain that Ebo is the chief in- 
digenous language of the Niger. All the 
slaves who came from the Niger were in 
America called Ebo. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Tirte or ‘H.E.D.—I am probably in the 
plight of many others who view with mis- 
givings as to the future the title on their 
club library bookshelves *New English 
Dictionary.’ In passing I may say that I 
know of two small towns or villages with the 
sign of “The Old New Inn.” Mr. Henry 
Sweet has lately written that this is a 
dictionary, not of one language, but of six 
(I quote from memory). There is the more 
reason that the word “Historical” should 
be maintained in the future. A word of 
authority from the Editor might induce 
our powers that be to have the current 
title altered. H. P. 

{The Oxford authorities prefer the title they have 
adopted. See 8S. xii. 321; 9S. iv. 184, 337.] 


Queries, 
We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 


, in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Socrety or ApoTHECARTES OF LONDON. 
As president of the Society of Physicians and 
Surgeons of the Society of Apothecaries of 
London, I am writing a history of the society 
from its inception in 1616 to the present 


| time, and shall be grateful if any reader can 


refer me to (1) a view of the old Apothecaries’ 
Hall, (2) a view of the exterior and interior 
prior to the alterations, (3) a copy of the 
original charter, (4) a copy of the diploma 
in vogue 200 years ago, (5) the questions sub- 
mitted to the candidate by the examiner, 7.¢., 
an old paper with questions, over one hundred 
years, (5) a list of the masters of the society, 
and particularly a full list of the society's 
distinguished a/wnni. Answers direct. 
Percy L.P.S.A. and L.8.8.A.Lond. 
Lee House, Bradford. 


Moore MS.—In April, 1879, Messrs. H. 
Sotheran & Co., of 36, Piccadilly, offered for 
sale in their catalogue a volume of Moore 
manuscript, which was described as follows :— 

“Manuscript Commonplace Book, entirely in 
the autograph of Thomas Moore, in Prose and Verse, 
comprising Notes kept at Bermuda, Memoranda 
and Excerpts for ‘ Travels of an Lrish Gentleman in 
Search of a Religion,’ with numerous Verses, pub- 
lished and unpublished, aud minute Verbal Correc- 
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tions. A quarto volume, partly in ink and partly 
in pencil, hf. bd., 20/.” 

We are very anxious to trace this manu- 
script for an American correspondent who 
is writing a volume on Moore’s life in Ber 
muda, and we think a query in your valuable 
paper may bring the volume to light. Messrs. 
Sotheran cannot now tell to whom the volume 
was sold, and so far our inquiries in various 
directions have failed to bring it to light. 

F. Stevens & Brown. 

Josepu Boutmrer.—Has M. Boulmier pub- 
lished anything since his little volume of 
*Villanelles’ in 1878? In one of his ‘Bal- 
lades in Blue China’—or rather in a vi/lanelle 
included, as I suppose, in this volume—quoted 
in Mr. Gleeson White’s ‘ Ballades a Ron- 
deaus’ in the “Canterbury Poets,” 1887, Mr. 
Andrew Lang asks, not “in anger,” but “in 
sorrow,” if **the Singer” and “the Master ” 
(that is, M. Boulmier) has “ceased to sing” 
or has “lost his lute.” M. Boulmier’s v///anelle 
beginning 

Elle avait quinze aus a peine, 

J’en avais dix-buit au plus, 
is one of the prettiest little love songs that 1 
am acquainted with. If the author of this 
little gem of verse has really “ceased to 
sing,” I can only apply to him Fergus 
Maclvor's gentle reproach to his “ bhairdh “ 
“ Where is the song hidden, my friends, that 
MacMurrough cannot find it?” 

JONATHAN BovucuiteEr. 


AvutuHors or Books.—I shall be glad to 
know the name of the author of a novel 
entitled *Crockford,’ published by Messrs. 
Saunders & Ottley (London, 1828) ; and that 
of “Whist : its History and Practice, by an 
Amateur,” illustrated by Kenny Meadows 
(London, Bell, 1843). F. J. 

(‘Crockford’s ; or, Life in the West,’ is by —— 
Deale. } 


Joun Coe anp Famiiy.—I have been 
searching ‘ Morant’s Guide to Essex,’ a very 
old book, in two volumes, and have found 
satisfaction to a certain extent, but cannot 
discover where John Coe died. It would be 
of great convenience to the remaining mem- 
bers of the Coe family if this was found ; and 
if you would kindly furnish me with as many 
details as possible, it would greatly assist the 


family in pursuing the right to that to which | 1895 : 


for some years past they have lost all clue. 
J. H. Sarcenr. 
121, Elsley Road, Clapham Junction. 
Henry Pacett. (See 9° S. vi. 332.)— 
“Henry Pagett, of Knockylass, co. Mayo, by 
articles of agreement bearing date 1754 makes over 


to his nephew Thomas Pagett, of Fahy, in said 
county, Gent., his estate of Knockglass and all his 
the said Henry's real estate for ever, and in case 
said Thomas die without male issue the lands to 
descend to Sarah Pagett, daughter of the said 
Henry, and in failure of her issue to Mary Pagett, 
granddaughter of the said Henry. 

Was this Henry Pagett second or third son 
of the Hon. Henry Paget and his second wife 
Mary Rourke or Bourke, whom he married 
in St. Kevin’s Church, Dublin, 29 March, 
1684? His eldest son was Thomas Paget, 
baptized 6 September, 1686. 

Wa. Jackson Picorr. 


Lines on A Skuty.— Can you or any 
of your readers inform me who was the 
author of ‘Lines on [or suggested by] a 
Skeleton,’ of which the first verse is as 
follows ?— 

Behold this ruin ! twas a skull 

Once of ethereal spirit full: , 

This space was thought’s mysterious seat, 

This narrow cell was life’s retreat : 

What beauteous visions filled this spot ! 

What dreams of pleasure long forgot ! 

Nor hope nor pleasure, joy nor fear, 

Have left one trace or record here. 
There are four other verses. I have been 
told that the m referred to exists in some 
museum, but [ am unable to verify the state- 
ment. M.A. 


“Snicker.”—In the Sun newspaper, pub- 
lished in London 12 March, an anonymous 
writer on the Bayeux tapestry says, “Sent 
us up the wrong street, and down the wrong 
snicket, and round the wrong corner.” Is 
the word snicket, as here used, a_ mere 
solecism? Does it mean a short cut? In the 
‘Sailor's Word-Book, by W. H. Smyth, one 
finds “ Snikker-snee, a combat with knives ; 
also, a large clasp knife.” Hence snick would 
seem to be a synonym of snip or cut. Hal- 
liwell, in his ‘ Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words,’ says, “Snicket, one that 
vincheth all to nought”; but this does not 
t the cutting from the Sun, unless some 
very narrow passage be referred to. Miss 
E. Dobson tells me that snicket is used in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire in the sense of 
short cut, small passage. E. 8S. Dopeson. 


Crry Curto Cottector.—I take the follow- 
ing from the City Press, dated 11 September, 


“The Rev. J. C. Jackson, late curate-in-charge 
of St. Olave, Old Jewry, whose death occu 
recently at Hackney, was an ardent collector of 
curios. ‘In a little office at Angel-court, Throg- 
morton-street, he had a large collection of most 
interesting objects,’ writes a correspondent, ‘and 
he ouce gave me the history of a good many of them. 
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I remember a parchment slip of great antiquity 
relating to St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, which contained 
a number of names, some of which had a pin-prick 
opposite to them, indicating that the owners had 
been “* pricked,” or chosen to act in some capacity 
or other. If practicable this ought to be secured 
by the Guildhall, or the church to which it refers. 
I remember also a beautifully illuminated service 
book, once belonging to one of the small City 
monasteries or priories ; on a fly-leaf were inscribed 
an inventory of plate belonging to the house, and a 
list of the Wars of the Roses, just jotted down 
as they were fought—a piece of contemporary 
reporting! I should like to see that book secured 
to the City. Mr. Jackson’s untimely death will, 
I fear, have the effect of robbing many of his curios 
of their histories, for they were not in any way 
catalogued, so far as 1 understood, a circumstance 
which is indeed to be regretted. It is greatly to 
be wished that such a remarkable collection as his 
should be examined before it has an opportunity 
of being dispersed (if that is contemplated); much 
of it was of great interest to the one square mile.’” 


Can any one say where this collection— | 
and particularly the “ beautifully illuminated 
service book ”"—now is, or furnish additional 
information with regard to it, and to what 
monastery this book formerly belonged ? 

H. W. U. 

“Britisu Lion”: “ Russtan Bear.”— What 
are the origin and derivation of these terms? | 


| 


Philadelphia. 


{* Russian Bear ” is a nickname for a Russian (see 
Brewer's ‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ and, 
under ‘ National Nicknames,’ ‘N. & Q.,’ 9S. iv. 
90, 212). The lion, as the emblem of England, 
replaced the leopard (see ‘ Lions versus Leopards,’ 
8" S. xi. 125, 275, 398). Much information on sub- 
jects connected with your queries will be found in 
our columns. } 


Pore’s ‘Dunctap.— Can any of your 
readers inform me if Mr. THoms’s biblio- 
graphy of ‘The Dunciad’ was printed in | 

k form, or did it appear in ‘N. & Q.’? 
Ifso, when? Iam anxious to get a copy. 
ALDus. 
PF Mr. Tuoms meditated a bibliography of 

he Dunciad’ is shown in I* 8. xi. and xii. A 
bibliography of Pope and his quarrels, in which the 
late Cot. GRANT largely participated, appears in | 
oS. 


Coco pe Mer or Dovusie Coco-Nut.— | 
Will some one kindly give me a reference | 
to the speculations of General Gordon (of | 
Khartoum) on the identity of this fruit with 
the forbidden fruit ? 

Langton House, Charlton Kings. 


W. CRooKE. | 

*Roscrap.’—Can any of your readers state | 
who was the author of a poem called * The 
Rosciad,’ published some years before that 
of Churchill, with the following title : “ The 
Rosciad. A Poem. Printed for J. Robinson 


at the Golden Lion in Ludgate Street, 
mpccL.”? The copy in the British Museum, 
and the Catalogue there, give no information 
as to the authorship. TERRESTRIS. 

[The authorship is unknown. No copy other 
than that in the British Museum was known to Mr. 
Lowe, ‘ Bibl. Acc. of English Theat. Lit.’] 


‘Tue Trotru or \ Becketr.—Can 
any of your readers help me to find ‘The 
Troth of Gilbert 4 Beckett’ or the ‘Saracen 
Maid’? WILLIAM NEWALL. 


“ = GINGALL.—- In an account 
of the Kandyan campaign of 1803 printed in 
vol. ii. of Cordiner’s ‘ Description of Ceylon’ 
(1807), the writer says (p. 190) that at one of 
the royal palaces the ritish forces “found 
nothing worth carrying away, excepting a 
few Candian guns, commonly known by the 
name of jinjal pieces, or grasshoppers.’ In 
the glossary at the end of Cordiner’s work 
we also find, “.Jinja/, a matchlock, or large 
musket, which rests upon long legs, hence, 
also, called a grasshopper.” The *H.E.D, 
does not record this meaning of the word 
grasshopper, and the earliest instance of 
gingall that it (as also Yule in ‘ Hobson- 
Jobson’) gives is dated 1818. The Dutch 
in Ceylon gave the name sprinkhaan to the 
curious-looking native gun, and Cordiner’s 
grasshopper is a literal translation of the 
Dutch. I have not found grasshopper used 
by any other English writer on Ceylon 
with the above meaning, the weapon being 
referred to under the various forms of gengaul 
(1810), gingal (1815), jingall (1821), gin-gaul 
(1830), &c. The Sinhalese name (borrowed 
from the Tamil) of this cannon is koditwvak- 
kuva, which is explained in Clough’s ‘Sin- 
halese-English Dictionary’ as “sort of gun 
used by the Kandians, and placed when 


| fired on a portable tripod ; grasshopper gun, 
jingal.” DonaLp FERGUSON. 


Croydon. 


HuMPHREY OF HAMPTON CouRT, 
co. Hergerorp.—He was M.P. for Hereford- 
shire in the Long Parliament until disabled 
as a Royalist in January, 1644, having been 
elected in 1641 upon the expulsion of his 
father, Fitzwilliam Coningsby, one of the soap 
monopolists. As he was bapt. 22 September, 
1622, he was under age when he became 
M.P. He served as lieutenant-colonel in the 
royal army, and was in Hereford at the 
time of the surrender of that city to Waller, 
25 April, 1643. He succeeded his father at 
Hampton Court in August, 1666, after which 
nothing seems to be recorded of him. By 
his wife Lettice, dau. of Sir Arthur Loftus, 
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of Rathfarnham (she was living in 1675), 
he was father of Thomas, cr. in 1693 Lord 
Coningsby. I shall be obliged for any further 
information respecting this M.P., and especi- 
ally for the date of his death. 
W. D. PINK. 

Lowton, Newton-le-Willows, Lancashire. 

Joun Morice, F.S.A.—This antiquary com- 
iled an extra-illustrated copy of Clutter- 
uck’s ‘History of Hertfordshire’ in an ex- 
ceedingly sumptuous manner, at a cost, it is 
said, of some two thousand pounds or more. 
It was sold at the Hartley sale for four 
hundred and eighty guineas. I have not 
been able to discover any account whatever 
of this wealthy grangerizer ; even his place 
of residence, date of birth and death, seem 
to be generally unknown, nor does he appear 
to have written at all upon archeological 
matters. Any material for a short biography 
will be welcome. W. B. Gerisu. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


“ CattarDs.”—The editor of the ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary’ may be glad to have a 
note that this word exists in Georgia, U.S. 

In ‘W ho s Who’ for 1901 the author of 

Unele Remus’ tells us his recreations are 
“thinking of things and tending his roses. Lives 
in the suburb of west end, where he has had a com- 
fortable home built to a verandah, on a five-acre lot 
full of birds, flowers, children, and callards.” 
What is the etymology of the word ? 

Q. V. 

a FIRE-FANGED.”—I have cut from the Vew 
) ork Times ‘Saturday Review’ this notice of 

fire-fanged ” :— 

* An adjective still in use in New England, ‘fire- 
fanged, has a certain force and vigour about it. 
When there comes about the overfermentation of a 
pile of manure or of hay, and there is heat engen- 
dered, itis said to be ‘tire-fanged.’ Both ‘to fire 
out’ and ‘ tire-fanged’ and their derivations are to 
be found in the ‘Century Dictionary,’ and attention 
is called to their former usage by quotations. It 
might be worth while finding out whether ‘fire- 
fanged’ still serves its purpose in rural England.” 
Could your readers inform me whether “ fire- 
fanged ” is in use in England ? 

ARTHUR ATWATER. 

135, Lexington Avenue, New York. 


(“* Fire-fanged ” is, of course, in the ‘H.E.D.,’ but | 


appears to be obsolete. Mr. Sidney Lee had an 
article entitled ‘*‘ Fire out” in Literary English’ 
in the Atheneum for 19 January, but did not touch 
on “ tire-fanged.”) 


ApostLe Spoons.—What is the earliest 
date of Apostle spoons, ¢.¢., small teaspoons 
with handles terminating in figures of the 
twelve Apostles?) Did the fancy originate 
in Holland? In a list of plate at Raglan 
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Castle, 1639 (vide MSS. of Duke of Beaufort), 
there appear (beside “1 voydinge skimmer, 
1 skillet, 2 counter-boxes, 10 Skinker pots, 
7 tankards, wherof one is whopt, 1 Pelican 
salt,” &c.) “two dozen and two Postle spoons.” 
E. Leca-WEEKEs. 

You might consult ‘ The Spoon,’ by Habakuk 0. 
Westman, 1845. Much information as to spoons 
appears in 4 8. vi.) 


Beylies, 


GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH IN AMERICA. 
(9% S. vii. 244.) 

As I am an American genealogist of long 
experience, I read Mr. YEATMAN’S state- 
ments with interest. What he says as to 
the registries of probate and of deeds is of 
general application, and applies also to court 
records. With the careless custody of the 
original documents it is remarkable that so 
few have disappeared, but the loss has been 
sufticiently serious. The very large collection 
of documents constituting the Massachusetts 
State archives is now protected by certain 
necessary restrictions, but all the archives, 
including those at Washington, have suffered 
from theft and mutilation in the past. What 
Mr. YEATMAN says as to the registers of 
“ vital statistics ” is of more local application. 
In New England, for example, the town 
clerks have Tone required by law from an 
early period to veeed births, marriages, and 
deaths ; also during many years the inten- 
tions of marriage, sometimes called “ publica- 
tions.” The older records are far from com- 
plete, particularly as to deaths. In the New 
England cities the clerk’s oftice is usually open 
six hours, or more, each day ; and in the 
towns, if the would-be searcher can find the 
town clerk, the latter will almost invariably 
escort him to the office, which is either in the 
town building or at the clerk's residence, 
where the records may be examined in- 
definitely, appointments being made from 
day to day, without charge and with liberty 
to copy. The clerk may stay with the 
searcher or he may not. I am frequently 
requested by the clerk to inform him when | 
have done for the day, and he goes about 
his eustomary occupations. The same facts 
apply to our church and parish clerks, whose 
records are often of great value. I don’t like 
to visit small towns in the winter because the 
town buildings are not heated. The older 
volumes are seldom indexed. The New Eng- 
land records are the most satisfactory of any 
in the United States. In the newer states 
there is but little to attract the antiquary, 
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and in thé Southern States the records are 

very meagre. Mr. YEATMAN gives a good 

outline of an investigation in a city of one of 

the Middle States. G. K. C. 
Boston, United States. 


BuancHE Fane (9 vii. 308).—Miss 
Blanche Fane made her first appearance in 
London under Buckstone’s management at 
the Haymarket in the autumn of 1855 as Lucy 
Merton in Planche’s comedy ‘Court Favour,’ 
and met with immediate success. Her 
Gertrude in the ‘ Little Treasure,’ adapted 
from ‘La Joie de la Maison,’ was a genuine 
triumph. Her coquettish scenes with Buck- 
stone (Cousin Walter Maydenblush) were 
simply delightful. She succumbed to ill 
health, and died at a very early age. 2 © 


LocaTion oF THEATRE (9*" S. vii. 268, 331) 
—The Theatre Royal in George’s Street, Cork, 
was opened upon 21 July, 1760, the entertain- 
ment having been : first night, ‘The Orphan’; 
second night, ‘Othello’; and the ‘ Beggar's 
Opera’ on the third. In 1776 it was the 
scene of a singular exhibition. A tailor 
named Patrick Redmond had been hanged at 
Gallows Green for robbing the dwelling-house 
of John Griffin. Glover (then a performer on 
the Cork boards) restored him to life, “ by the 
dint of friction and fumigation,” after he had 
lung for nine minutes and was cut down. 
Redmond, having got drunk, attended the 
theatre on the night of his execution, to 
express his gratitude to his preserver, and by 
so doing put the audience into terror and 
consternation. Tuckey, in his ‘Cork Remem- 
brancer,’ states that he was the “third tailor 
who made his escape from the gallows since 
the year 1755.” The theatre was burnt down 
accidentally on 11 April, 1840. 

Robert Day. 


GREEK PRONUNCIATION (9 S. vii. 146).— 
Capt. Sir Richard F. Burton has the follow- 
ing on this point in his ‘ Life,’ vol. i. p. 83, 
893 


“The history of the English pronunciation of 
Latin is curious. In Chaucer it was after the 
Roman fashion, in Spenser the English a appears, 
and the change begins to make itself felt under the 
succession of Queen Elizabeth. It is most probable 
that this was encouraged by the leaders of educa- 
tion in order more thoroughly to break with Rome. 
lhe effect was, that after learning Greek and 
Latin for twenty years, a lad could hardly speak 
asentence, because he had never been taught to 
converse in the absurdly called Dead Languages ; 
and if he did speak, not a soul but an English- 
man could understand him. The English pro- 
nunciation of Latin vowels happens to be the 
worst in the world, because we have an o and 


an @ which belong peculiarly to English, and 
which destroy all the charms of those grand- 
sounding vowels. Years after I was laughed at 
at Oxford, public opinion took a turn and Roman 
pronunciation of Latin was adopted in many of the 
best schools. I was anxious to see them drop their 
absurd mispronunciation of Greek; but all the 
authorities whom I consulted on the subject de- 
clared to me that schoolmasters had quite enough 
with learning Italianised Latin, and could not be 
expected to trouble themselves with learning 
Athenianised Greek.” 

The Owens College here adopted Latin in 
“Roman fashion” in 1876, I believe. But 
what does Capt. Burton mean by_ the 
“Athenianised Greek ” pronunciation? What 
are the peculiarities of the vowel pronun- 
ciation in Greek? Or is it according to the 
“Roman fashion of Latin,” or what? 

RicHarp HEMMING. 

Ardwick. 

[It would be interesting to know what pronuncia- 
tion of Latin prevails in our public schools to-day. 
Greek, we fancy, is nearly always pronounced in 
the English fashion there and at the universities 
too, except in Ireland.] 


Morsay, orn Count Marsay (9 vii. 
249).--Can this be a misprint for Mornay ? 
According to Darling’s ‘Cyclopedia Bibho- 
graphica,’ “ Philip de Mornay, Lord of Plessis 
Marlay, a celebrated Protestant statesman 
and controversial writer,” was “born in 
1549.” His “ Worke concerning the trunesse 
of Christian religion” was “translated into 
English by Syr Philip Sidney, Knight, and 
Arthur Golding,” and “the third time pub- 
lished, Lond., 1604.” CHARLES HIGHAM. 


“THERE, BUT FOR THE GRACE OF Gop” 
(9 S. vii. 269)—A similar incident occurred 
once when Goldsmith and Johnson were out 
together. Mr. Austin Dobson narrates it 
in his ‘ Life of Oliver Goldsmith’ (“Great 
Writers ” series), p. 199, as follows :— 

“Some of the pleasantest anecdotes of Ciold- 
smith’s career are connected with Johnson. No 
one seems to have dared to make that great man 
‘rear’ in precisely the same way as ‘ Doctor Minor.’ 
Once, relates Johnson, in a well-remembered in- 
stance, they were in Westminster Abbey together. 
and pausing in Poets’ Corner, Jehnson said, 
sonorously (as we may assume) :— 

Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis. 
As they returned citywards, Goldsmith pointed 
slyly to the blanching heads on Temple Bar. 
Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur #sf/s, 


he whispered.” 
The incident is also given in Hill’s Boswell’ 
‘ Johnson,’ 1887, ii. 238. Arraur MAYALL. 

Pererine (9S. vii. 29, 195).—What your 
correspondent M. supposes, “that the term 


was originally applied to the exuding of . 
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crystals of lime from new or damp walls,” 
added to the other statement that it was at 
the beginning an American miners’ phrase, 
gives a clue to its origin. We Germans also 
use the verb aussa/peternin speaking of damp 
walls, of old dung, &c. The presence of salt- 
petre indicates decay. Perhaps some reader 
of ‘ N. & Q.’ versed in chemistry will be kind 
enough to expound this connexion more 
scientifically. It cannot have anything to 
do with a Latin petrus, which does not exist. 
Besides, American miners are not in the habit 
of speaking Latin ; and the relation it bears 
to petra, supposing the above is right, would 
be only indirect. It is not at all unlikely 
that the verb has originated with German 
miners, who abound in America. 


Dr. G. Kruecer. 
Berlin. 


JOURNALISTIC Errors vii. 128, 230). 
—That mistakes are to be met with in our 
public journals no one will for a moment 
dispute, but such need not afford matter for 
surprise when the high-pressure conditions 
ender which much of the press work of the 
present day is performed are taken into 
account. The marvel rather is that the 
errors are so few and, with rare exceptions, 
so trivial. The blunders perpetrated by 
— speakers, who have ample time before- 
1and to prepare what they intend saying, 
are infinitely more serious. For correcting 
many of these they are indebted to the news- 
paper reporters, but these are not omniscient, 
and cannot verify every inaccurate state- 
ment, and if they could it is no part of their 
duty to do so. When a speaker is taken to 
task for an erroneous statement on the occa- 
sion of some public appearance, he generally 
throws the blame upon the reporter, whereas 
in nine cases out of ten he has himself alone 
been at fault. Extempore preachers are the 
greatest sinners here. In many cases their 
Scripture quotations are not correctly ren- 
dered, and no reporter who has been com- 
missioned to produce a verbatim report of a 
sermon should sit down to his task without 
a Bible and a concordance by his side. Very 
few speakers who trust to their memories 
alone fail to garble quotations from other 
speakers or writers. 

ALEXANDER PATERSON. 

Barnsley. 


INSTALLATION oF A Mipwire (9™S. v. 475: 
vi. 9, 177, 274, 336, 438; vii. 197). -- The 


United Company of Barbers and Surgeons | 


appears tohave borne, for some years after 


its incorporation in 1540, the arms granted 


| 


chevron between three fleams arg. But in 
1561 an augmentation was made to these by 
Harvey, Clarenceux, by which the United 
Company was granted, :nfer alia, a crest, viz., 
an opinicus gold standing upon a wreath arg. 
and sa. This grant was amended in 1562, and 
again in 1569, when Dethick, Garter, stated 
in his letters patent that there were sundry 
things in Harvey’s grant which were contrary 
to and not agreeing with the ancient laws 
and rules of arms ; and he confirmed, gave, 
and granted to the United rs certain 
arms, crest, and supporters to be borne in 
the manner and form hereafter specified, 
viz., Quarterly, 1 and 4, Sa., a chevron eaun 
three fleams arg. ; 2 and 3, Per pale arg. and 
vert, on a spatula of the first a double rose 
gu. and arg., crowned gold: over all, on a 
cross gu., a lion passant gardant gold, 
mantled gu., doubled arg., supported by two 
lynxes ppr., about their necks a crown with 
a chain arg. pendent thereat, “as more 
plainly appeareth in the margin,” with the 
motto “ De preescientia Dei.” These are still 
borne by the Barbers’ Company. In the 
amended grant of 1562 theopinicus isdescribed 
as holding in his mouth a tlower, but this is 
omitted by Dethick. To Mr. Horace Noble 
appears to be due the suggestion that the 
composition of the opinicus, nicknamed “the 
Barbers’ flying jackass,” is in allusion to the 
qualities required of a good surgeon, @.e., the 
boldness of a lion, the keen vision of an eagle, 
the swiftness of a griffin, the patience ofa 
camel. So far as I am aware, the Barbers 
have never borne another crest. 
Grorce C. PEACHEY. 


If Mr. Hemine will refer to Mr. Sidney 
Young’s ‘Annals of the Barber-Surgeons, 
published (in large 4to, 623 pages) in 1890, he 
will find pp. 431-42 devoted to the heraldry 
of the company, of which some illustrations 
are given. R. B. 

Upton. 

I have a licence from Henry Squire, Com- 
missary of the Dean and Chapter of York, to 
Jane Palmer, of Pidsey, for practising the 
ottice of midwife, dated 1716, signed and 


sealed. Ropert Waite. 
Worksop. 


PALL-MALL AND 8. vi. 444; vii. 
52, 235).—Is it possible that both French and 
English writers should be unaware that 
“pall-mall,” otherwise “le jeu de mail,” was 
a living game within the last thirty years, 
and presumably still is so? 1 reached Mont- 
pellier 22 November, 1871, and remained till 
about 22 May, 1872. Between those dates I 


to the old Barbers’ Guild in 1452, viz., Sa, a jsaw players at this game pass out of the 
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town by the road to Palavas on the Mediter- 
ranean. I believe they played in the fields. 
I was told the ball was struck through a 
hoop. The mallets were smaller and more 
strongly made than those used for croquet, 
the boxwood heads bent into the segment of 
a circle rather less than that in which the 
mallet would be swung, and with faces 
strongly hooped with iron. The ball, of box 
or live-oak, about the bigness of a billiard 
ball, had the appearance of having seen 
rough usage. The mall-maker’s shop was on 
the same road, just within the town. One of 
the players was an Englishman. 
Tuos, J. JEAKEs. 


“Foutrice” : “ Lock “CHINCHERER” 
(9 8. vii. 229).—“ Foulrush” is the form in 
which the first of these words appears in the 
‘English Dialect Dictionary.’ I should like 
to have particulars of the instances of “ chin- 
cherer.” When do they begin to appear ? 

Q. V. 


IpPLEPEN, co. Devon (9 S. vi. 409; vii. 
50, 113, 217, 297).—If Mr. Mount is entitled 
to an apology, it is freely given ; but I fear 
that I did not notice the communication he 
now refers to, having taken up the subject— 
perhaps as obscure as our old “ Mosing of 
the Chine” —at a later point, where Dr. 
NEUBAUER appeared to be taken seriously. 

H 


ai. 


_ Cot. Tomas Cooper 8. vii. 168).—The 
following references may be of service to your 


correspondent. It would be rash to assume | 


that they all relate to the same person. 

Thomas Cooper appears as a justice of the 
peace for Surrey in the list for 1650. 

In the Parliament of 1640 Thomas Cooper, 
alderman, represented the city of Oxford 
(Rushworth, ‘Hist. Col., part ii. vol. ii. 
p. 1109). 

Thomas Cooper was one of the Commis- 
sioners for Ireland in 1656, “ For the Security 
of His Highness the Lord Protector His 
Person” (Scobell, ‘Acts and Ordinances,’ 
part 11. p. 374). 

In the same year Thomas Cooper was one 
of the Commissioners of Assessment for 
Surrey (zbid., 415). EpWarp PEAcock. 


Sotprer Ancestors (9° S. v. 496; vi. 30, 
132).—Mr. David Gillespie, of Mountquhanie 
(Fife, N.B.), who died only two years ago, 
was, I have often been told, the grandson of 
a laird who had fought at Culloden. 

[BAGUE. 
Firower Divination (9 S. vii. 29).—Is 
“Bemmequer, malmequer,” the formula used 
in Spain when picking off daisy-petals to 


read their augury ; and is it therefore used 
as a daisy name? What formule are used in 
other European countries! I know only of 
those used in England, Germany, and France. 
MEGAN. 


“Capt. Rock” (9 §S. vii. 227). — The 
‘Memoirs of Captain Rock, the Celebrated 
lrish Chieftain,’ was published by Longman 
& Co., London, 1824 (fifth edition). ‘Captain 
Rock in London, or the Chieftain’s Gazette, 
for the years 1825-6 was issued in two volumes 
by James Robins, London, and Joseph Robins, 
Dublin. Both of these works are on my 
shelves, and are open to the inspection of 
your correspondent. 

Everard Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


‘Memoirs of Captain Rock’ and ‘ Captain 
Rock Detected,’ 2 vols., 1824, were lot 33 in 
Messrs. Sotheby’s sale of 20 February + 

STANDARD (9 S. vii. 268).—The old 
writers on heraldry, &c., have assigned arms 
to all the kings of England, most of which 
are now considered fictitious, and those from 
King William I. to Henry II. doubtful. The 
first bearer of the recognized coat of three 
lions passant guardant was King Richard L., 
who used it on his return from the Crusades, 
his previous one being two lions combatant. 
Whether they were lions or leopards has 
often been a point debated upon, and the 
reason why the lion or leopard was assumed 
or that blazon adopted has never satis- 
factorily been settled. If C. C. T. wishes to 


look up the subject, the following work, 


‘Remarks on the Origin and Usage of Arms 
the Ensigns Armorial of Foreign 
Nations and the Antiquity and Honour of 
the Royal Arms of England,’ by Stephen 
Martin-Leake, Garter, issued for private cir- 
culation cirea 1848, gives (I think) the sub- 
stance of all that has been written upon itina 
clear and definite style. Joun RapcLirre. 


The history of the supporters to the royal 
arms has been fully given in ‘N. & Q.,’ 15. 
ii. 48 ; viii. 88 ; ix. 228, 477; xii. 408; 9 5. 
i. 36. EverarpD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


CAMPBELLS OF ARDKINGLASS vii. 187, 
293).—Anderson, the author of ‘ The Scottish 
Nation, is not absolutely reliable. In 
Foster’s ‘ Members of Parliament’ it is clearly 
explained that Helen, the heiress of Ard- 
kinglass, was the daughter of Sir James 
Campbell of Ardkinglass, on whose death in 
1752 the baronetcy became extinct. She 
married Sir James Livingstone, Bart., who 
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then took the name of Campbell. Their 
son, Sir James Livingstone Campbell, was 
zovernor of Stirling Castle, and died in 1788. 
fe was the third Livingstone baronet. His 
son was Sir Alexander Campbell. On his 
death in 1810 the Livingstone baronetcy be- 
came extinct, and the estate went to his 
cousin, Col. James Callander. His father, 
the antiquary, was Mr., not Sir, John Cal- 
lander of Craigforth. Col. Callander (after- 
wards Campbell) was married four times, and 
had a family by each wife. Craigforth and 
Ardkinglass are now in the possession of his 
great-grandson. 

It may be of interest to add that ‘‘The 
Three Graces,” Tom Sheridan’s daughters, 
who became Lady Dufferin, Hon. Mrs. Nor- 
ton, and the Duchess of Somerset, were 


grandchildren of Col. Callander, their mother 
being Caroline Callander, her mother being | 
Lady Elizabeth, daughter of the Earl of | 
Antrim. 

After his succession Col. Campbell called 
himself, in error, “Sir” James Campbell, | 
both the baronetcies, however, as above 
mentioned, having become extinct. 

Louisa WaLLace-J AMES. 
Tyne House, Haddington, N.B. 


Suips or War on Lanp (9 vii. 147, 


the Buller family dates from the marriage of 
Richard Buller, from Somersetshire, who 
died in 1556, with Margaret Trethurffe (as 
her third husband), whose grandmother was 
a Courtenay. This seems a slender foundation 
for representation, yet hereon is founded the 
basis for “ De Redvers,” one of the general's 
baptismal names. For this authority we 
work back to about 1216, when Robert 
Courtenay, of Okehampton, married Mary 
de Rivers, of Plympton, for Redvers is an 
Anglicized form of Riviers or Riparis, of 
Norman origin, who were Earls of Brionne. 
A. Hatt. 


Otp Lonpon Taverns (9 S. vii. 69, 154, 
236).—The exact position of the “ Five Bells 
Tavern” is marked in Rocque’s maps of 
London of 1746 and 1761. It lay between 
the Strand and Wych Street, opposite the 
eastern end of St. Mary’s Church. Seymour 
says that the back door opened into Wych 


| Street (‘History of London, 1734, vol. ii. 
| p. 688). 


According to Diprose (* Account of 
St. Clement Danes,’ i. 180) it was, with many 
neighbouring houses, destroyed by fire in 
1781; and in 1782 a new street, Newcastle 
Street, was formed on the site. A comparison 


| of maps would seem to show that the site of 


235, 296).—Tarbert or Tarbat is a common | L 
| Street, and that the site of the southern part 


Scotch name which is used for places where 
vessels could be drawn across the land. The 
best known are those that cross the islands 
of Jura and Harris, and one near Tarbat 


Ness in Ross-shire, from the Moray Firth | 


to the German Ocean. Popular etymology 


the northern part of the tavern is occupied 
by the houses on the west of Newcastle 


is occupied by the street itself. It might be 
difficult to obtain a print of the tavern, as 
in the views of this portion of the Strand 
taken in the eighteenth century (such as 
Kip’s large bird’s-eye view of 1710) the church 


explains it as a contraction of tarru/ng-/dta, | of St. Mary-le-Strand hides the tavern from 


meaning literally a 
but the real derivation is from the Gaelic 
tatrbeart, a peninsula. Isaac TAYLor. 


Dr. Forses Watson vii. 247).—The 
full name of this writer was John Forbes 
Watson. There is some biographical infor- 
mation respecting him in the Journal of the 
Society of Arts, 12 August, 1892 ; Allibone, iii., 
and Supplement ii.; ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ lx. 
15; ‘Men and Women of the Time,’ 1891; 
and probably in literary and scientific papers 
for August and September, 1892. *‘ Flowers 
and Gardens’ was published about January, 
1872, by Strahan. J. B. 


THe Buiter Prowree (9 S. vi. 487).—It 
may be difficult to arrive at exact facts con- 
cerning early origins, partly from primitive 
obscurity, but enhanced by change of loca- 
tion; “there was a man, unnoted at the 
time, but his descendants ran with note 


boat -draught place, | sight. The passage referred to by Mr. Mac- 


MICHAEL as quoted by Diprose from Seymour 
is not in Seymour, but in Strype’s ‘Stow’ 
(ed. 1755, vol. ii. p. 113). The “Bell Inn” 
and yard lay a little further east, between 
the “Five Bells Tavern” and Little Drury 
Lane (now Drury Court). With regard to 
the “Griffin” or “Golden Griffin” in Ful- 
wood’s Rents, it may be interesting to note 
that the arms of the Honourable Society of 
Gray’s Inn are “ Azure, an Indian Griffon 
woper Segreant,” or “Sables, a Griffyn 
Rampant Gould ” (see Douthwaite’s ‘Gray's 
Inn,’ pp. 247, 249). H. A. Harpen. 


Although, strictly speaking, it is not an 
old London tavern, it would be interesting 
to know when the so-called “D. D.” or 
“Dirty Dick Tavern” gave the name 
to a public-house in Bishopsgate Street. 
The original ‘* Dirty Dick’s was iv 
Leadenhall Street. There are in existence 


through every clime.” So the real rise of | prints which prove this. The old house was 
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known as “ The Lion and the Case of Knives.” 
Also there is a print of Bentley, ‘The Pro 
prietor of Dirty Dick’s House.’ There used 
to be published by the Bishopsgate public 
house lines by Charles Dickens which, it is 
said in the document, begin “ Dirty Dick's 
House in Bishopsgate Street,” and reference 
is made to one of the early volumes of 
Chambers'’s Journal ; but, unfortunately for 
the house in question, there is a very 
material and important alteration which 
has been made in the original lines to suit 
the so-called house. On referring to the 
article it will be found that Dickens wrote 
“Dirty Dick’s House in Leadenhall Street,” 
and not Bishopsgate Street, as the proprietors 
would lead one to suppose. Theirs is not the 
original house owned and occupied by Richard 
Bentley, alias Dirty Dick. 
ANDREW OLIVER. 


Tue BisHor or Lonpon’s FuNnerat (9 
vii. 89, 154, 231).—The following letter ap- 
peared in the Church Times of 15 March :— 

Str,—Is his Grace of York aware that, by his 
disregard of ecclesiastical etiquette during the 
functions at Lichfield on Saturday last, he sub- 
jected himself to a penalty of a somewhat costly 
sort? Appearing in the cathedral of that city, 
situate in the province of Canterbury, he had a 
eross borne before him as an archbishop, both in 
the processions before and after Evensong, and in 
going to and from the pulpit to preach. Now in 
the year 1354, after many years of bitter controversy, 
it was agreed between the two primates, that while 
heof Canterbury might have his cross borne through- 
out the kingdom, he of York could only carry his 
in the southern province on condition that, within 
two months of doing so, he sent to the shrine of 
St. Thomas at Canterbury, by the hands of his 
chancellor, or a doctor of laws, or of a knight, a 
gold statuette of an archbishop with a cross, of the 
value of 40/. This penalty was exacted of Arch- 
bishop Booth in 1452. One wonders where Arch- 
bishop Maclagan’s statuette will be placed, in the 
absence of the said shrine. 

Seriously, however, is it not a pity that the 
correct usage in the matter was either forgotten 
or ignored? One does not see our bishops using 
their croziers when they happen to preach in other 
dioceses; why should our metropolitans be less 
careful of ecclesiastical precedent ’ 

Gro. S. Tyack, 

Penkridge, March 11. 

It would be interesting to have a reference 
to the original authority for this statement 
about the statuette. By whom would the 
penalty be imposed? B. P. ScarreRcoon. 


“Would not,” asks Ipacus, “the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury be right in using his 
crosier [=pastoral staff] in the diocese of 
London whilst the see was vacant?” Cer- 
tainly not. I should say a bishop uses his 


The Archbishop of Canterbury can have no 
jurisdiction in the diocese of London. As to 
giving the blessing with the cross in hand, 
this is just what should not be done, as 
J. T. F., I think, points out. The blessing 
is given with the right hand, the pastoral 
staff held in the left, the cross (in case of an 
archbishop) held in front of, and the figure 
thereon facing, his grace. 

The only Western bishop who does not use 

the pastoral staff is the Bishop of Rome. 
One thing should be noted. In Roman 
liturgical language a “cross” always equals 
a crucifix. The altar cross, the processional 
cross, the archbishop’s cross, are all cruci- 
fixes. In Mass, above the altar, a crucifix 
(or painted, or sculptured, representation of 
the Crucifixion) is a sine gud non. When the 
holy name of Jesus is mentioned in the 
Mass (except in the gospel) the priest in- 
clines towards the cross, 7.e., crucifix, as also 
in saying the ‘Gloria Patri.’ Other inclina- 
tions are made towards the mass_ book. 
During the last three days of Holy Week, 
in honour of the Passion, those passing the 
high altar genuflect before the altar cross, 
which, however, except on Good Friday, is 
hidden by a purple veil, placed thereon 
before the first vespers of Passion Sunday. 
Note that in Lent, except on Sundays, 
vespers are (in church) sung or said before 
twelve o'clock. GeEorRGE ANGUS, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 
Would Metviitr kindly tell me whether 
the “Trinity Hall, Aldersgate,” which he 
mentions in his reply at the last reference 
above, refers to in London? 
never heard of a “Trinity Hall” there. But 
perhaps MELVILLE is referring to some other 
town or city. If my knowledge regarding 
old London is so far defective, | should be 
glad to be put right. R. CLARK, 


Biue Bearp (9 §, vii. 224).—One of the 
fullest and best works that have been written 
on the life of Gilles de Rais, called Blue 
Beard, is by L’Abbé Eugéne Bossard. As 
this authority passed without mention in the 
above note, the full title may be acceptable : 
“Gilles de Rais, maréchal de France, dit 
Barbe-Bleue (1404-1440), par Eugéne 
Bossard ; d'aprés les documents inédits réunis 
par René de Maulde, 8vo, Paris, 1866.” 
W. M. MacKENZIE. 

Joan or Arc (9 S. vii. 268).—Joan’s 
remark about the English is mentioned in 
one of the first five volumes of ‘ N. & Q.,’ but 
I have not them at hand to refer to. think 
the article is entitled ‘ English Swearing.’ 


crosier (staff, crook) in his own diocese only. 


When at Hyéres some years ago I heard a 
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boy say to another that my wife and [ were 
two “goddams.” The boy did not mean to 
be overheard, and used the phrase as we do 
“John Bull” and “ Paddy.” M. N. G. 


[We fail to trace this. ] 


The desired reference is to be found in 
Lord Mahon’s ‘Historical Essays,’ the one 
entitled ‘ Joan of Are.’ 

Ricuarp Lawson, 

Urmston. 


The question of Joan of Are and “ goddams” 
has already been discussed in ‘N. & Q,’ (see 
4S. iv. 173; 7S. viii. 288, 415). 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Lap” (9 vii. 228).—Mr. Boys 
Firmin, the author of an illustrated guide 
to Crowborough, where I believe he lives, 
states in his book that different explana- 
tions have been given of the term “Gill's 
Lap.” “A very old man of Crowborough,” 
he continues, 

“who is now dead, told me about seven years ago 
that he remembered the trees being planted there | 
when he was quite a boy, and the name was given 
to the place in consequence of a carter of the name 
of Gill having there overturned a waggon laden 
with litter, and that the Earl of Dorset saw from a 
distance the accident, and said to some persons 
who were with him, ‘Gill's cart has lapped over.’” 

Firmin’s ‘ Crowborough,’ p. 76. 

The Earls of Dorset became dukes in 1720, 
and the last Duke of Dorset died in 1815, 
when the title became extinct. If Mr. 
Firmin’s explanation is correct (and it seems 
more probable than the story of Guilderus), 
the godfather of Gill’s Lap must have been 
one of the last Dukes of Dorset. 
J. A. J. Houspen. 

“Sus”: Supstist Money (9 S. vi. 246, 
354, 435).—This is an expression used both 
as a noun and a verb, principally by con- 
tractors for extensive public works ant their 
staff. Asa noun it denotes a sum of money 
advanced to the navvies, labourers, or 
workmen for the purpose of subsistence 
between the regular intervals of payment. 
As a verb it 1s, of course, applied to the 
act of making such advances. It probably 
came into general use at the same time as 
“navvy” (2.¢, navigator =a labourer em- 
ployed in the construction of canals), and 
naturally, when railway construction was 
commenced in Great Britain, the term had 
become common among the class of men 
employed upon such undertakings. The 
collection of large bodies of workmen in out- 


of-the-way and sparsely populated districts, 


adopted, made it a matter of necessity for 
the employers to advance to their men 
between these payments small sums of money 
for the purpose of subsistence, and also as 
an inducement for them to remain on the 
works ; consequently “ sub” became a regular 
institution among them. The timekeeper 
is accompanied on his last daily round by a 
clerk, who carries sufficient money for “sub.” 
It is a common thing for a new hand to start 
work in the morning, and on the same after- 
noon to ask for and receive about two-thirds 
of a day’s pay as “sub”; and where men are 
searce, or work has to be pushed on with 
extra vigour, they are allowed to continue 
this process even daily, the amounts being 
booked against them by the clerk and 
deducted on the fortnightly pay-sheets. 
Nearly thirty years ago, while training for 
the engineering profession, it was my daily 
duty to keep time and to “sub” for some 
hundreds of men engaged on extensive rail- 
way and other public works in England, so 
that I can speak with confidence as to the 
meaning and use of the expression. 
JaMEs TALBOT. 
94, Royal Exchange, Adelaide, South Australia. 


May not the meaning of “sub” be derived 


| from “subordinate”? The term “sub” as an 


abbreviation for a subaltern officer used to 
be common enough. I can remember a witty 
application by Dean Mansel of a quotation 
from Aldrich’s ‘ Logic’ upon this word at the 
time of the Crimean War in 1854-55 :— 
uinque subalterni totidem generalibus orti, 

Nomen habent nullum, nec si bene colligis usum. 
Several treatises on logic, though quoting 
the memorial lines precedent, do not give 
these. Aldrich’s ‘ Artis Logicee Compendium’ 
was originally issued in 1692. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Sr. CuristopHer AND LaucGurer (9 §. 
vii. 247).—In the Middle Ages, when men took 
legends for history, they accepted as a truth 
the assertion that the saint’s last prayer was 
that those who looked on his portrait should 
be free from storm, fire, earthquake, and such 
like evils; and so an opinion grew up in 
England and many other parts of Europe 
that to escape from such disasters a glance 
at a painted or carved image of the saint was 
sufficient. On that account images of him 
were put in or near the portals of churches, and 
used as household and personal ornaments. 
The lines quoted by Mr. E. 8. Dopeson refer 
to this. In the Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries, 5 May, 1887, p. 388, the 
following distich is given from King’s 


and the system of fortnightly payments | ‘Gnostics and their Remains,’ p. 135 :— 


we 
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Christophori faciem die quocunque tueris, 

Illo nempe die mala morte non morieris ; 
and in Winkles’s ‘French Cathedrals,’ 1837, 
p. 12, we find 

Christopherum videas postea tutus eris. 


In De Katholick, October and November, 
1865, there is much interesting information 
about the Christopher legend, where several 
verses not unlike the above are given. At 
Willington, in Bedfordshire, there is an invo- 
cation of St. Christopher on one of the 
church bells (North, ‘Church Bells of Bed- 
fordshire, p. 205). For further incidental 
information see 

The Antiquary, viii. 198. 

Thiers, ‘ Traité des Sup.’ ii. 388 ; iv. 219. 

Journal of Arehzological Association, xxxiv. 127, 
192; xxxvii. 184 

Louisa Stuart Costello, ‘A _ Pilgrimage to 
Auvergne ’ (1842), i. 233. 

Rock, ‘ Church of our Fathers,’ ii. 425. 

Lea, ‘ Hist. of Inquisition,’ i. 49. 

Didron, * Annales Archéologiques,’ xxi. 121. 

Webb, ‘Continental Ecclesiology ’ (1848), 283. 

Riley, ‘Athos,’ 206. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

The belief was that any one who looked at 
a representation of St. Christopher was safe 
for that day from an evil death :— 

Christophori Sancti speciem quicunque tuetur 

IstA nempe die non morte mala morietur. 

He was always portrayed of colossal size, and 
is so painted at the entrance of most Spanish 


statue of St. Christopher at Saint-Wandrille 
about which M. Langlois says :— 

* Au reste on ne peut étre surpris du role exces- 
sivement important et —— unique que ce saint 
géant remplissait dans le culte des images, quand on 
songe qu’on était alors persuadé qu'il suffisait 
denvisager la sienne, avec quelque devotion, pour 
étre garanti, au moins pendant la journée, des plus 
graves accidens physiques.” 

In Barnaby Googe’s English translation of 
Kirchmeyer’s poem ‘Popish Kingdoms’ are 
the following lines :— 

Great Christopher, that painted is with body big 
and tall, 

Doth even the same,* who doth preserve and keepe 
his servants all 

From fearfull terrours of the night, and makes them 
well to rest, 

By whom they also all their life with divers joys are 
blest. 

Constance RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


QuEENS MEMBERS OF THE ORDER OF THE 
Garter (9 §S. vii. 166).—In correcting an 
error 7'ruth has itself fallen into a mistake. 
It is not the case that Queen Alexandra is 
the first queen consort who has worn a blue 
ribbon. In the early days of the Order it 
was the invariable rule for queens consort 
to be decorated with the Garter. This was 
the case with Anne of Luxemburg, queen 
of Richard Il. ; Joan of Navarre, queen of 
Henry IV.; Katherine of France, queen 


of Henry V.; Margaret of Anjou, queen of 


cathedrals, that all may see him. None of | Henry VL; Elizabeth Widvile, queen of 
the many carved figures of this saint | Edward IV.; and the Lady Elizabeth, eldest 
approach in size one which was removed | daughter of that sovereign, and afterwards 


from Notre Dame at Paris in 1785. 
It was said that St. Christopher's original 
occupation was to carry people across a} 
stream, and the legend is that once a child 
wresented himself to be conveyed over. At 
rst his weight was what might be expected 
from his infant years, but presently it began 
to increase, and so went on till the ferryman 
was like to sink under his burden. The child 
then said, “Wonder not, my friend ; I am 
Jesus, and you have the weight of the sins | 
of the whole world on your back!” Hence 
St. Christopher is represented carrying the 
infant Saviour across a river, with the globe 

in His hand. 

St. Christopher has an interesting place in 
the history of typography, in consequence of 
a wood engraving of his figure, supposed to 
be of date about 1423, being the earliest 
known example of that art. Under it 
appears the following inscription :- 

Cristophori faciem die quaamcumyque tueris. 
Illa nempe die morte mala non morieris. 
This same inscription was under an ancient 


queen consort of Henry VII. With this 
ueen the practice seems to have ceased, 
thonsh an attempt was made in the time 
of Charles [. to revive it, when Sir James 


| Palmer, acting as deputy for Sir Thomas 


Rowe, Chancellor, moved the sovereign 
“that the ladies of the Knights-companions might 
have the privilege to wear a Garter of the Order 
about their arms; and an upper robe, at festival 
times, according to ancient usage. 

Thequeen apparently approved of this motion, 
and after some discussion a chapter was ap- 
pointed to be held for the purpose of deciding 
“ how it were fittest to be done for the honour 


/of the Order”; but owing, as it is supposed, 


to the civil war, nothing was done therein.t 
It does not seem to have been the usage to 
admit the wives of all the knights-companions 
to this privilege, but a considerable number 
had robes and garters provided for them. 
Beltz, in his ‘Memorials of the Order,’ p. cexxi, 


* J.e., keeps mariners from dangers. 
+ Ashmole’s ‘ History of the Order,’ p. 218, quoted 
by Beltz, p. exi. 
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gives a list of fifty-six princesses of the blood 
royal and other ladies of high rank, exclusive 
of the queens consort whose names I have 
wiven above, who were created Ladies of the 
Order between the reigns of Edward IIT. and 
Henry VII. Nor is 7'ruth quite accurate in 
stating that every “sovereign, on ascending 
the throne, becomes ‘pso facto a Knight of 
the Garter.” The reigning king or queen is 
not a Knight, but the Sovereign of the Most 
Noble Order. W. F. Preraux. 
“Anyonr,” “Everyone” S. vii. 205, 
294).—Mr. Apams has always a good reason 
for his opinion, and everything he writes is 
entitled to respect, but | venture to think 
that his deliverance upon this subject is not 
conclusive. Of the three reasons he gives 
the first is too fanciful, and the second too 
far-fetched, to have much weight ; and even 
the third is, in my judgment, overbalanced 
by the practical utility of the forms ad- 
vocated. Mr. Apams says that in these 
combinations “one” 
with “body,” and this is true, for “body 
taken separately is always a noun, where- 
as “one” is sometimes an _ adjective. 
There is therefore less need to distinguish 
between “any body” and “anybody” than 
between “any one” and “anyone.” Compare 
the phrases “anyone who likes,” “any one 
particle.” The first means “any person who 
likes,” the second “any single particle.” 
C. B. 
An American Invaston (9 S. vii. 227, 
293).—S. J. A. F. gives no instances of the 
spelling theater for theatre “some three hun- 
dred years ago,” quoting only ‘The Whole 
Art of the Stage,’ 1684. Against this [ would 
place the spelling of the word in the work 


of Thomas Beard, “ preacher of the word of | 
God in the towne of Huntington,” school- | 


master of Oliver Cromwell, entitled ‘The 


Theatre of God's Judgements,’ the edition | 


from a copy of which I quote being printed 
in 1612 by Adam Islip, London. 
Tuos. WAINWRIGHT. 
Did not Morley’s ‘ Life of Cromwell’ and 
Sir Walter Besant’s ‘East London’ appear 
in instalments in the Century Magazine, and 
is not this magazine partly printed in 
America? If so, the Americanisms might 
very easily be accounted for. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


First Eart or Hynprorp’s DauGurers 
S, vii. 249).—* Kearsley’s Complete Peer- 
age, 1794, states that John, the second 
baron, was created an earl in 1701, married 


is not on all fours | 


Beatrice Drummond, and by her had three 
sons and three daughters. The eldest of 
the daughters was married to John Cock- 
burn, of Ormeston:; the second to John 
Montgomery, of Giffen; and the third to 
Sir John Maxwell, of Nether Pollock, Bart., 
Lord Chief Justice Clerk ; and all had issue, 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


STONEHENGE (9 §S,. vii. 247). — Borrow 
| seems to have been familiar with this legend 
(see ‘ Lavengro,’ chap. Ix.); and if we may 
believe a writer in Le 7'emps for 23 January, 
it is still current among certain classes of 
country people in England. 
Bens. WALKER. 
Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


Lay Canon (9S, vii. 148, 197, 274).—The 
singing men in Chester Cathedral, and very 
likely elsewhere, are known as lay clerks, 
This certainly also applies to Lichfield. 


T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 


| Lancaster. 


| <Avrnor or Verses Wantep (9 S. vii. 

| 228, 315).—The first are in the translation 

| by Josuah (sic) Sylvester (1563-1618) of Du 

Bartas’s (La Semaine) ‘Devine Weekes and 
| Workes,’ but as I have seen them they are 
printed thus :— 

The pretty Lark climbing the Welkin clear. 
Izaak Walton calls Du Bartas the “ Divine,” 
and [ think Southey has said Sylvester was 

\the best-read poet in James I.’s_ reign. 
Perhaps the other verses will be found there. 

G. T. SHERBORN. 


Twickenham. 


DiscuisE or Man as Woman (9 S. vii. 
248) —See L’ Intermédiaire, xli. 569, 677, 726, 
776, 966; xlii. 303, under the heading of 
‘L’Homme Femme Deévoilé.’ 

F. E. R. 

Castle Pollard, Westmeath. 


The well-known case of Boulton and Park 
'(I believe these are the names) may be cited, 
but the particulars are best forgotten. : 
C. C. B. 


Wuirerrt’s Hosprrar, Croypon (9 S. vi. 
341, 383, 402, 423, 479, 513; vii. 178, 256).—I 
am sorry Mr. Jonas cannot make up his 
mind to accept Cartwright as a sufficient 
authority for the statement that he did not 
write the ‘Admonition to Parliament. I 
have now only time to add three more 
authorities —two in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ where, in the article 
on Cartwright signed J. B. M., it is stated 
that John Field and Thomas Wilcox were 
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the authors, and in the article on Whitgift 
signed 8. the same statement is made. 
My third authority is Prof. Henry Martyn 
Baird, of the University of New York, who 


in his volume on Beza, a way in 1899, | 


gives them as authors of the ‘ Admonition 
to Parliament.’ S. ARNOTT. 
Ealing. 


CARLYLE ON “MOSTLY FOOLS” (9S. vii. 108). 
—Capt. Crowe (in ‘Sir Launcelot Greaves’), to 
the remonstrance of his nephew that all the 
world would think him mad, made this 
reply: “Mad! What then? I think for my 
part one-half of the nation is mad, and the 
other not very sound; I don’t see why I 
han’t as good a right to be mad as another 
man.” Chatterton is credited with an ob- 
servation not unlike Carlyle’s. There is 
another in Smollett (‘ Ferdinand, Count 
Fathom’); and something very similar may 
be found, if I recollect rightly, in Aristo- 
phanes. In this connexion it is perhaps 
worthy of remark that the census was 
“made up” on 1 April, All Fools’ Day. 

THomas AULD. 


ToWNS WHICH HAVE CHANGED THEIR SITES 
(9 S. vii. 206, 273).—I should think that the 
cases of towns that have changed their sites 
referred to by L. L. K. must almost in- 
numerable. In India alone there must be at 
least hundreds of such cases. The city of 
Delhi alone has changed its site twice, and 
the ruins of its former greatness cover a large 
extent of the neighbouring country. Among 
many instances in our own islands, that of 
Sarum is notable. J. H 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Benenden Letters, London, Country, aud Abroad, 
1763-1821, Edited by Charles Frederic Hardy. 
(Dent & Co.) 

Ix presenting us with a series of letters by “a set 

of persons who were all more or less obscure in 

their day, and who have not become famous by the 
subsequent lapse of a century or thereabouts,” 

Mr. Hardy has been unduly reticent in supplying 

information. Benenden, in Kent, is known from 

its proximity to Hemsted Park and Cranbrook, 
and some of its residents of whom we hear in the 

k, as the Norrises and the Gybbons or Gibbons, 
have a certain amount of position. Nothing is, 
however, told us of the letters now published— 
where or in whose possession are the originals, 
and what er ma of them is published. So 
chary of information has the editor been, that we 
were for a time disposed to believe the letters an 
mgenious forgery, and as we read looked out for 
evidence in support of this view. They are, 
however, genuine enough; introduce us to some 


interesting individualities, furnish us with inter- 
esting glimpses into domestic interiors, and have 
even some historical value. The contribution by 
R. W. Cox has a certain Pepys-like quality, though 
Mr. Hardy has felt bound to excise some of the 
naivefes or crudities of speech which tend to 
strengthen the idea of resemblance. Against this 
we do not protest, the less so as the sense of the 


| few suppressed passages can be reached without 


much intellectual surmise. We do protest, how- 
ever, against a passage such as the following: 
**Some passages in his letters — indeed, one entire 
epistle, which is quite unfit for publication—show 
how deeply he had imbibed the spirit of that 
peculiar kind of gross ribaldry which disfigures 
Shakespeare.” This is an unjust arraignment. 


| Compared with his fellows, Shakespeare is cleanly : 
| compared with his successors, he is a model of 


decency. The things which Mr. Hardy indicts as 
gross ribaldry were not such to Elizabeth and the 
ladies of her Court, and we have not to apply to 
past ages our own squeamishness concerning the 
outside of a platter which within hides as much 
impurity as ever. Like Pepys, too, Cox supplies 
much information concerning the stage, to our 
knowledge of which the volume is a distinct con- 
tribution. We have not veritied his allusions, Mr. 
Hardy having done that himself by aid of the 
generally trustworthy compilation of Genest. 

In reading this, as in perusing similar works, we 
are struck with the little influence over English 
society exercised by the terrible tragedy being 
enacted in France. William Ward, who is prac- 
tically the central figure, had in his later life to 
take refuge in France, and experienced something 
worse than mere inconvenience from the persecuting 
wlicy towards Englishmen adopted by Napoleon. 
oe Valenciennes he died at the great age of ninety- 
three years, and with his death the book comes to 
an end. In his early life he was a partisan of the 
French Revolution. It is curious to tind this 
Radical, who for more than the allotted span of 
life had lived in a Kentish village, having to cross 
the seas and obtain a personal experience of the 
working of institutions which had won his abstract 
admiration. Some contrasts between the acting of 
Garrick and that of Spranger Barry, supplied by Cox, 
seem satisfactory and just. The letters have much 
interest, and their contents throw light upon many 
obscure periods in the times of the Georges. They 
may be read, as we have tested, with constant 
interest, and form an agreeable addition to a class 
of work in which in England we are not over-rich— 
correspondence sufficiently continuous almost to do 
duty for memoirs. A facsimile of Ward’s hand- 
writing, neat enough for copperplate, serves as a 
frontispiece. 


The Social Lift of the Hebrews, By Rev. Edward 
Day. (Nimmo.) 
Wuewn the first volume of this valuable “ Semitic 
Series ” appeared last year we were able to give ita 
cordial welcome. Coming from the capable hands 
of an original researcher like Prof. Sayce, it spoke 
with authority on the marvels of Babylonian dis- 
covery. We ought not to complain, perhaps, if the 
second issue of the series hardly attains to the same 
high level. Mr. Day, whose name is new to us as a 
writer in this branch of science, is no doubt a care- 
ful compiler of results already obtained. He has 
acquainted himself diligently with all that the 


| most recent dictionaries of the Bible—and they are 
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many—have said on Hebrew life and customs ; but 
we miss the creative faculty, the scholarly instinct, 
which can make what would otherwise be a dull 
book one of living interest. 
into two parts—the social life of the early Hebrews, 
called for shortness * The Time of the Judges,’ and 


each the influence of the clan, the family, and the | place of his worshippers. 


He divides his volume | 


thunder god prevailed among the Prussians, Ger. 
mans, Kelts, Romans, and Greeks. Mr. Frazer's 
theory that the oak was not merely the symbol or 
habitation of the god, but was itself the object of 
worship, is not fully accepted, Mr. Chadwick hold- 


| ing that the thunder god was supposed to inhabit 
that in ‘ The Time of the Monarchy ’—tracing under | the oak because it had formerly been the dwelling. 


Mr. A. L. Lewis has an 


environment upon the manners, morals, and laws of | interesting communication on ‘ The Stone Circles of 


Some of Mr. Day’s obiter dicta 


the Chosen People. } 
We cannot believe 


we cannot quite away with. 


that “the modern pic-nic is undoubtedly CY a sur- | South Africa. 


vival of such primitive gatherings” as the old 


sacrificial feast in honour of Yahveh, “* just as the | 


New England donation-party [whatever that may 
be] is a survival of a later custom, that of sending 
a portion of the victim slain to the legally con- 
stituted priest.” 
think, is a discovery of Mr. Day’s own. Again, it 
is quite possible to explain the spirit of Yahveh as 
an overpowering influence urging a man to strange 
action or enterprise, as in the case of Samson, 
without calling it “a demonic power.” It is not 
very illuminating to be told that in times of sick- 
ness ** ordinarily, when circumstances allowed of it, 
nurses were employed. Games were played by the 
children, and pet animals were common. The love 
of the husband and father was not unconfessed,” 
and so on. Surely nobody ever doubted that the 
Hebrews were human. 

That Mr. Day is an American writing for Ame- 
ricans we are not allowed to forget for long; ¢.g., 
this rendering: ‘‘ He taketh the poor from the cify- 
dump and maketh him to sit among the nobles.” 
Chis is verily the Psalter down to date! Indeed, 
the writer makes no effort to rise above the slip- 
shod of the tramcar. ‘‘We wonder,” he says, 
** whether the sick and famished man survived the 
two raisin cakes which were fed him.” Can we 
feed amanacake? That much is to be desired in 
the matter of style will appear from the unfortunate 
sentence with which the book begins—enough to 
deter any wavering reader: “The designation of 
the period of Hebrew life which is considered in 
this part of the present work is not as easy as it at 
tirst thought seems, for the term here employed, 
the usual one, is misleading, though perhaps not 
as misleading to many as some other might be” ! 


Noles on Dan aud Scorpio and Sagitlarius. By 
J. M. Lawrence. (Banks & Son.) 

WaeEwn we took up this brochure on Biblical astro- 

logy we suspected we should soon come on the 

Druids, and Anglo-Israelites, and Dr. Cumming. 

We were not mistaken. But we felt that we were 

too inveterately prejudiced to give it a fair criticism, 

especially when our eye fell on the equation of 

Saxons with “* Isaac’s sons.” 

lustitute. 


Journal of the Anthropological New 


Series. Vol. LL. 


A SPECIALLY interesting volume of the /ourna/ of 


the Anthropological Institute opens with the report 
of the annual meeting and with the address of the 
President, Mr. C. H. Read, F.S.A. Following this 
comes a very valuable article by Mr. H. M. Chad- 
wick, M.A., on ‘The Oak and the Thunder God.’ 
The historical portion of this deals at some length 
with the worship of the thunder god among the 
Northern peoples, and with the question of tree 
sanctuaries in Scandinavia, Germany, and else- 
where. Association between the oak and the 


ag 


This at all events, we venture to | 


Scotland,’ and Dr. Kingston an important contri- 
bution on the contents of caves near Knysna, in 

Other essays, each of which merits 
special notice, are included in a work with which 
many of our readers have long been familiar. The 
society is doing noble service, being worthily sup- 
vorted in so doing by the aid of a few men of means. 
‘horoughly to carry out its schemes requires an 
accession of members. Its special need is for work- 
ing Fellows, who will carry out in different parts of 
the world the kind of exploration for the under- 
taking and due conduct of which it was established. 
Its home is at 3, Hanover Square, W., where those 
interested in anthropological pursuits may com- 
municate with Mr. J. L. Myres, the secretary, or 
Mr. A. L. Lewis, the treasurer. 


Messrs. Bev will publish immediately a new 
and enlarged edition of Prof. Kuno Francke’s ‘ His- 
tory of German Literature,’ which first appeared in 
New York under the title of ‘ Social Forces in Ger- 
man Literature,’ and is now published in England 
for the tirst time. They also announce English 
editions of Prof. T. R. Lounsbury’s ‘ History of 
the English Language’ and Mr. H. 8. Pancoast’s 
‘Introduction to English Literature,’ both of which 
are text-books in the United States. 


Botices to Corresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WeEcannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 


F. J. P., Boston, Mass. (“Straight off,” ante, 
i 239).—We think this phrase is authorized in 
ingland, but are open to correction. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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EWSVENDORS' BENEVOLENT and 
N PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 

Founded 1839. 

Funds exceed 21,000/ 
vthce. Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C 
Patron 
The Right Hon. the EARL of KOSEBERY, 
Presidents 
The Kight Hon. the LORD GLENESK 
sur W. J. RICHMOND COTTON, J P. (Chamberiain of London). 


freasurer 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED, 
217, Strand, W 
Trustees | Ex-Ofticio Members of Committee 
CHARLES HENRY WALTER, Esq 
HURACE BROOKS MARSHALL, Esq., M.A. J.P. DL. 
ALFRED HENRY HANCE, Esq. (Chairman of Committee 
CHARLES AWDRY, Esq., MA. 

ORJECTS —This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
Loadon, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants engaged as vendors of newspapers 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at ail elections for life Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 


paid MRERSHIP -Every man and woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether publisher, wholesaler, retailer, employer or em- 
ployed, is entitled to become a member of this Institution, and enjoy 
its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually or Three Guineas 
for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of newspapers 
The principal features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that each candidate shall have been (1) a member of the Institution 


for not less than ten years preceding application; (2) not less than 
fifty-five years of age ; (J) engaged in the sale of newspapers for at least 
ten years 


KELIEF.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the Institution, but to newsvendors or their servants 
who may be recommended for assistance by Members of the Institution. 
Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and relief is 
awarded in accordance with the merits and requirements of each case 

W. WILALE JONES, Secretary 


T= AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 

(The LEADENHALL FREsS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers 

50, Leadenhall street. London, E.C 

Contains bairiess paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freecom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, rulea or plain. New Pocket 
Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or piain. 

Authors should nove that The Leadenhall Press, Lig., cannot ve 
responsible for the \oss of MSS oy fire or otnerwise. Duplicate copies 
enould be retained 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAK—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


SCHWEPPES WATEKS awarded Gold Meda! at International 
Exhibition, Paris, 1900 


SCHWEPPES MINERAL WATERS are 
ALWAYS the STANDARD of COMPARISON. 


Schweppes Soda. 


THESE WATERS (Soda, Seltzer, Potass, Lithia, 
Lemonade, Tonic-Water, Ginger Beer, Dry Ginger 
Ale, &c.,&c.) have been celebrated for overacentury, 
They have always had the patronage of Royalty, 


ENGLISH NATURAL TABLE WATER :— 


SCHWEPPES SPARKLING MALVERN, 
In SPLITS, PINTS, and QUARTS. 


al 
Scuweprzs, LTD,, LONDON, Matvern 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, SYDNEY, and MELBOURNE. 


OTES anpD QUERIES,—The SUBSCRIPTION 

to NOTES «xo QUERIES free by post is 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 

or 20s. td. for Twelve Months, including the Volume Index.—JOHN © 
FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THe CORONATION of QUEEN VICTORIA, 


POR SALE, a Copy of the SUN, Second Edition, June 28, 1838, 
printed in Gold, containing a Full Accouat of the Queen s Coronation 
and a Description of the State Carriages of Marshal Soult and the 
other Ambassadors —Offers requested to Z., Athenwum Press, bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


MIDDLE-CLASS FAMILIES, 
..D. 1550-1800 —Collector of Pedigrees and Pedigree Evidence 
invites Inquiries —Address KECUKD AGENT, 3), Keecroft Koad, 
Brockley, London, 8.E 


MSS., &c.— Messrs. H. H. HODGSON & 
CO., Auctioneers of Books and Literary Property of every 
description. Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Cataloguea 
and promptly offered for Sale. Packing and Kemoval arranged tor 
Valuations made for Probate or other purposes. Auction Rooms, 115 
Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). Established 1809. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS sup- 

plied, no matter on what Subject. Acknowledgea the world over 

as the mivet expert Koos tnders eatant. Viease sate wants.—cAKEKS 
Great Kovasnop, 14-16, John bright street, Birmingham. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BUOKS 

Gs P, PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

. BOOKSELLERS 
of 27 and 29, West 23rd Street, New York, and 4, KEDFOKD STKEET, 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the KEADING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 10 
London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their 
own STANDAKD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMEKICAN 
BOOKS 

Catalogues sent on application 
ULLETON HERALDIC OFFICE 
for Searches and Authentic Information respecting 
ARMORIAL BEARINGS AND FAMILY DESCENTS, 
with a Separate Department for the Artistic Production of 
HERALDIC PAINTING AND ENGRAVING 


Book-Vlates, Seals, Dies, Signet Rings, Livery Buttons, Crested Note 
Paper, Visiting and Invitation Cards, &c 


92, PICCADILLY, LONDON (opposite the Green Park) 


THE DE LA MORE PRESS. 
PREPARING for PUBLICATION, a New Work of great Artistic 
Historical, Antiquarian, and Topographical Interest. 
ONASTIC SHALS of the THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY. With the English Oftice for their Keception 
5O Full-Page Plates in Collotype. With Historical Introduction and 
Descriptive Notes by 
GALE PEDRICK, F.R Hist Soc 
Presented in Old-Faced Type, bound in parchment, and gilt lettered 
Price to Subscribers before publication, 21s. net, after which it will be 
raised to 25s 
Specimen Plate and Prospectus free. 
Address: 52, High Holborn, London, W.C 


fHENAZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c.. is 
prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BUOK, NEWs, 
and PERIODICAL PRINTING.—15, Bream’s huildings, Chancery 
Lane, B.C 
{XCHANGE (or would SUB-LET) for THREE 
4 MONTHS, a HOUSE in South-West Suburb (55/. rental) for a 
Residence in the Country, or Seaside —Apply F., Atheneum Press 
Kream s Buildings, B.C 


wt ICKPHAST PASTE is HEAPS better than 
K Gum for sticking in Scraps, joining Papers, @c. 6d. and Is. with 
strong, useful Krush (not a Toy). Send two stamps to cover postage 
for a sampie Bottle, including Brush. Factory, Sugar Loaf Court 


Leadenhall Street, B.C. Ofall Stationers. Stickpbast Paste sticks. 
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Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 
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THE FOLLOWING 
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have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
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it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE. 
A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 
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W. H SMITH & BS O N, 
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And at the Railway Bovkstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 
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UENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vol. 20 a6 
ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol.6 ... 8 0 
LONDON SOCIETY. | 2 vols. for 1891 = Sy 


2vols. for 1892 
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